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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to provide an account 
of nonpartisan,civic.politics-in Canada and the United States 
through a critical review of the literature. A typology was 
developed which divided civic politics into partisan and non- 
partisan categories. The typology also distinguished between 
the degrees of nonpartisan politics, according to the degree 
to which specified political party functions were performed 
in, the electoral and legislative arenas. The main body of 
tThenstudy consisted of a historical,and te nie account 
of nonpartisanship ineCanada and»sthesUnited States.++s The ori- 
gin, development and persistence of the ideology of nonpar- 
tiasanship vandatheiinstitutionals correlates, of, thisrideology 
Meroe studiedsingboth.countriesxe Finaliy,ianbriet examination 
of some of the hypothesized effects of nonpartisanship selec- 
ted from the recent social science literature was undertaken, 
followed by a concluding chapter summarizing the material 
covered in the thesis and indicating avenues for Pines 


research. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Thespurposesof this. study -is*to providel'an ‘account® of 
nonpartisan civic politics in Canada and the United States 
MoImouUgnaa yoo .blealy review) of tChePiliterature:0:A conceptual 
framework will be developed which will distinguish between 
partisan and nonpartisan local politics. This framework will 
eisopdistinguishabetween dérprees ofsnonpartisanship on the 
basis of the degree to which specified political party func- 
tions are performed in various communities. The main body of 
therthnesisewitteconsisteofia historicaheandsdescriptive 
account.of municipal. nonpartisanship in the United States and 
Ganadaty The orisingrdévelopment andtpersistencenof theenon- 
partisan. ideology<as"well. as’ the institutional correlates of 
this ideology willebe examined! intbothrcountries.™ Kinallys 
aubrief-eriticaltexaminationsof the (hypothesized effects Vof 
nonpartisanipolitiesvas positedtin:=the literature will be 
undertaken, followed by a concluding chapter which will sum- 
marize the material covered in the thesis and indicate avenues 


for further research. 


Tae s  chapver, an attempt will be made to delineate 
a useful conception of the notions of "partisan" and "nonpar- 


Pisan' based to a degree on their usage in literature. The 
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2 
initial task of the chapter will be to clarify the various 
meanings that have been attached to the term and then to devel- 
op categories which will be useful in conceptualizing nonpar- 
Pee meoeal DOlsoics.. It might be helpful to begin by disting- 
uishing between nonpartisanship and two terms with which it 
is sometimes confused--i.e. "bipartisanship" and "monopartisan- 
ship" (or one-party politics). Firstly, nonpartisan politics 
must be distinguished from "bipartisanship". Charles Adrian 
PowoemoupeGoae '7ournalists, public officials and citizens 
sometimes say "nonpartisan" when a political scientist would 
say "bipartisan".+ This) is. done. Lor example. in meterence 
Pecos sor Or committee made up of two parties, or a 
slate-making group may claim to be nonpartisan on the grounds 
that its candidates are affiliated with both major parties.* 
Beso wo iaeicene piul to clear up the confusion ereer 
one-party politics ("monopartisanship") and nonpartisanship. 
V.0O. Key, for example, refers to the one-party dominance in 
the Southern United States as "quasinonpartisanship". > One- 
Party politics, however, is partisan according to the defin- 
ition which will be developed here in that it involves legis- 
lative control by a group which overtly runs candidates, 
ennunciates a program and exercises party unit in the policy- 
making process. Robert Wood suggests another reason-- 
associated with accountability--which has become a pervasive 
theme in the literature; he states, "where party politics 


exist, even if predominantly one-party politics, there are 
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3 
party organizations which in the end, and, if the situation 


m 


becomes too outrageous, may be held accountable." 


A further meaning of the term which is legitimate in 
another context may be dispensed with for the purposes of 
conceptualizing effectively partisan and nonpartisan urban 
systems. This is the meaning which equates nonpartisanship 
with the form of ballot on which party designation of candi- 
dates does not appear. In Canada, where the party affiliation 
MeeoCcat Candioares. isivirtual ly mever wrinted son, the ballot, 
Pe eeoctiniwolon Ls not. meaninesrulLeand sin the United States, 
the nonpartisan ballot denotes only a formal characteristic 
Gr erect Ons... Defining nonpartdsanshin in this lecalsand 
formal manner does not necessarily reflect the reality of the 
Doli 1can process that may occur beneath the facade of the 
nonpartisan ballot. . It. does, not. exclude, the: possibility of 
effectively partisan politics in which a party may continue 
to run candidates, campaign, and if elected to a majority of 
seavs , structure the policy-making of, the council by Dloc- 
Vopine.. “Chicago isan example of) ai .:i ty with partisan politics 
in spite of a nonpartisan ballot--as are most British local 
Ponncils. . This 16 not to. deny thatthe absences of, they parsy 
Vabel: on the ballot has not. contributed. to. nonpartisan local 
politics. Indeed, in the United States.,»the:removal,of,the 
party label from the traditionally "long" ballot has probably 
made it more difficult for parties to capture urban councils 


because it has removed the perceptual cue that would otherwise 
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guide the voter to structure his vote on partisan lines.? 


Having stated what nonpartisan local POLI UsCaals soy. 
the next and more important task is to attempt to develop a 
workable notion of what it is--in the context of this Study. 
The rationale which will guide this conceptualization of local 
nonpartisanship will be that the categories should be: a) use- 
Pid os 2 ae raehetel for understanding the literature on the 
Subject and b) that these categories should correspond as 
Pioselyeas possible to the political réality of focal® politics 
in Canada and the United States. To this end, two prominent 
typologies of nonpartisan local elections appearing in the 
literature will be explicated. The first was developed by 
Charles Adrian in 1959 in connection with American civic 
perieica. 0 the second, more. recent and more relevant to this 
study, was developed by Harold Kaplan in a Canadian context .! 
A conceptual framework based to some degree on Kaplan's cate- 
gorization will then be explicated and will become the defin- 
fovton which Will puide the. inquiry in the vest Of the: thesis. 
woe Lom rmport arcu vo—notve-that—in—ali-_three-of these—typoLogies 
nonpartisanship is defined in terms of the opposite type of 
politics--partisanship. In -other words, nonpartisan politics 
is most effectively defined in contrast to partisanship. The 
very term suggests this approach--the prefix "non" indicating 
the absence of partisanship--i.e., that which is "not" par- 
tisanship, is nonpartisanship. To define partisan politics, 


then, is to imply that other types of local politics not 
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falling into this category is "non"-partisan. The nonpartisan 
Category can then be subdivided into degrees of nonpartisan- 
Ship, depending upon whether certain political party functions 


are performed in the communities to be studied. 


The first typology to be examined appeared in 1959 in 
the form of an article written by Charles Adrian entitled 
"A Typology of Nonpartisan Bi éépaens ee He defines nonparti- 
San -eleCrr1ons*as+those*in@“which’party°affiliations are not 
printed on the ballot but he emphasizes that a variety of 
Poltt1cal activity including effectively partisan politics 


takes place in formally nonpartisan cities: 


a) Adrian's first category (Type I) is the effectively 
Parvisan election in which "the only candidates who normally 
have a chance of being elected are those who are supported 


Pree culy Oy a major political party organization." 


b) Of the three types of effectively nonpartisan elec- 
Prone se che -tirsurtype CAdrlan"s=Type-tl)Vis definedvas: "erec— 
tions where slates of candidates are supported by various 
evouls fine ludinglpolivical “party organizations, +? Adrian 
impress that these °sSlates oPeeandidates S"however , donot -exer— 
eise group cohesiveness in council. The parties and groups 
offer slates of candidates but do not normally demand disci- 


Drened -vovine orice the slates-are-elected* to council: 


c) The second type of effectively nonpartisan election 
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6 
(Adrian's Type III) is described as "elections where slates 
of candidates are supported by various interest groups, but 
Puerco parvy orean zavions nave little or no part in cam- 
Ceteae oe or are active only sporadically."+ This caterory=is, 
Poeettecn..8 second type of "slate" politics which, since 
party or slate unity in the policy-making process of council 


femopaerentiy not, practiced,-isinot, (for purposes. of this 


paper) essentially different from Type II. 


d) Adrian's Type IV which is essentially his third 
nonpartisan category is charactered by "elections where nei- 
ther political parties nor slates Of candidates are important 


in campaigns. "1* 


In this type of election, the candidate is 
a self starter who builds his own ad hoc electoral organization 


and directs his own campaign. 


Despite the fact that Adrian's typology has served as 
a model in other studies on United States civic elections, 
it does not serve the purposes of this work and is therefore 
not adopted here. It deals only with elections that take 
place arava a nonpartisan ballot is used. Yet the partisan 
ballot is still used in a significant number of United States 
cities and Adrian tells us nothing about the party Scuivilses 
or lack of them in these cities. Secondly, Adrian does not 
explicitly go beyond electoral DOlLtics to categorize .the 


politics of the council. An important feature which sets non- 


partisanship off from partisanship for the purposes Le a 
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conceptualization in this study is whether or not an overtly 
partisan group with a majority position on council exercises 


party unit in the policy-making process. 


A more recent typology and one more suitable for the 
purposes of this study has been outlined by Harold Kaplan in 
his book, Urban Political Systems: A Functional Analysis of 
Metro Toronto, written in 1967.2" Kaplan's typology, unlike 
MOrian's, explicitly extends nonpartisanship and partisanship 
to include. electoral as well as legislative (i.e. council) 
politics. He provides a key distinction between partisan 
and nonpartisan local politics--a partisan system being one 
in which council policy-making is structured by an organiza- 
tion which nominates candidates, espouses a program, and 
mores eas) 2 ibloccon council. «(Kaplan 'sictypology ssit wilbrbe 
seen, does not suggest sufficient Bee Eee for partisanship 
and nonpartisanship. His categories, however, will form the 
basis upon which the definitions of partisanship and nonpar- 
mesenship wiil be built..- The final form of the derington 
which will be used throughout the study will be elaborated 


Serer Kaplan’s typology has been reviewed and evaluated. 


Although Kaplan's typology of partisanship/nonparti- 
sanship is presented as a way of categorizing elections, he 
associates several types of council or legislative behavior 
with each of his three types of elections. He maintains that 


the most useful way to classify local elections in North 
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America is to place them on a structured-unstructured contin- 

uum: 
Where parties or ad hoc electoral alliances prepare 
Biatves or tickets to guide the voter in his selection, 
that election may be classified as relatively structured. 
Unstructured elections exist where no bracketing or 
grouping of candidates occurs, where party or factional 
labels are missing, and where each candidate runs his 
own separate campaign.15 

Hesspecifically divides his continuum into component activi- 

tiles and derives three “ideal types" of electoral politics—— 


partisan, factional and nonfactional. These types are elabor- 


aveq as follows: 


a) The partisan category is the most "structured" form 
CrlccaMepoliticos »© Specifically, "the common feature of all 
Parvisan elections is that stable, enduring organizations try 
to win control of city government and to maintain some degree 


of party unity in the policy-making Soe TS 


b) The next most "structured" type of politics is 
the factional category. "A Faction will be defined as an 
elecvoralcalliancesthatndissdives honceothe selection is soven: 
Factional cities have slates of candidates in local elections 
but do not have disciplined voting in the gouneinyn ! He 
explains further that although this electoral type might pro- 
duce a majority oftone slatesin thembégislaturejoitrdoes not 
produce a cohesive bloc. "The elections are structured, through 


the use of labels and the grouping of candidates't names on the 
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struetured.!! 


c) the least structured category of municipal elec- 
toral politics, the type which appears on the “unstructured" 
Pooeoterne continuum, 1s the "nonfactional"” type. No “fac— 
tions" or parties are active here. "Each candidate runs his 
OWN Campaign, refuses to attach any labels to his name, and 
refuses to link his name with any other candidates running for 


different pAgudas ses 


Kaplan doesmiot tel weusrexplicitiy?y but 
it seems clear that the legislative politics resulting from 
this..type would not be -structured--2).e., normally; stable 


enduring groups attempting to control the policy-making of 


Gounca.! wouldnot be iin evidence’: 


The strengths and weaknesses of Kaplan's typology will 
now be evaluated with a view to building upon it to formulate 
categories more useful to an understanding of the literature 
reviewed in this study. It is important to note that typolo- 
gies are useful insofar as they are "instrumental in the re- 
search process." As John T. Toby has pointed out in his book, 
An Introduction to Social Research, typification "involves 
disregarding those individual differences ee typified 
objects" which are not "relevant to the particular purpose at 


res Although the 


hand for which the type has been formed. 
typology to be elaborated in a sense consists of ideal types, 


it is developed with a view to categorizing as carefully as 
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possible phenomena in the real world. It baetasatoby vind — 
cates, too much to expect that every particular phenomenon in 
the eneasporbe tstudtedewill fit neatly into each type or cate- 
gory. The purpose of the specific typology to be developed 
herevyis;ias Toby.suggests; useful’ inothat iteallows«the 
researcher "cognitively to map broad areas of social phenomena 
through the systematic tapping of historical and secondary 


data."ct 


Kaplan's typology has a number of weaknesses which pre- 
Clude its.adoption in toto for this study. It does not, for 
example, sufficiently categorize the legislative sphere 
epuniough rit ~coes further: than Adrian"s typohogy  innthat iit 
recognizes some of the differences in legislative behavior 
Were may icesult,from different typeseof electoral activity. 
Kaplan itells us that in partisan systems "organizations try 
to win control of city government and to maintain some degree. 


Pei 


of party unity in the policy-making process." He does not 
te ulGus ; however’, if these groups aindeed succeed sinccontrol-— 
aaa government. This would be thevcase if \a group actualhly 
obtained a majority on council and exercised party unity in 
the policy-making process. The importance of tid eniiter i a 
for the city is suggested by Eulau and Eyestone, who state 

that "decision-making by legislative bodies is a collective 


Sepene hnemcouncil . . . under the majority principle is the 


effective policy-maker." 
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Moreover, Kaplan states that in a partisan system, 
Por eee zations try to”... maintain. © Pacuy Unity 1.0 
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the policy making process." It seems of importance to know 
whether or not they do indeed succeed in establishing this 
party unity because even a majority party cannot "control" a 


legislative body in the fullest sense if its factionalized 


voting patterns frustrates any consistent majority vote. 


Kaplan's "nonfactional" category is defined as a system 
Meio “Tactionsor parties do not compete in elections. 
He does not tell us what the legislative type is in this’ sys-— 
cil, oF is cOnceivable that™ a bloc’ of like-minded legislators 
coulda’ form a majority eroup On counciia@andamlaintain a nigh 
degree of unity in policy-formation even though there was no 
MemuOeacusvily If tne eléclLora® spnere. “in such aA situation, 
foe, DOLitics of eB hn bit would be" similar to” the type in” whith 
an electoral alliance campaigns’ as a group on a particular 
DPlatiorm, Captures a majority DOSIGIOM On} councl) andeacus as 
a bloc. However, a key distinction that Kaplan's schema does 
nou provide for it the?element of’ responsibility or accounta-— 
Petty tied=to the overtly partisan group. Much of the lit- 
erature on nonpartisanship is concerned with the implied 
secounuebi laity of parties or slates that campaign, openly on 


the basis of issues. and maintain group unity in the policy- 


making Ae eee 


A further weakness with his typology is that it does 
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not explicitly take care of the type of politics character- 
ized by intra-party factions which in "one-party" cities may 

be the most meaningful style of electoral politics. Espec-— 
-ially since he employs the terms "factional" and "nonfactional" 
it would appear incumbent upon him to make this distinction. 
This confusion of terms will be cleared up in the typology 


developed below. 


Expanding upon the strengths of Kaplan's schema, a 
typology can be developed that will allow the types of polit- 
ical phenomena mentioned above to be brought within the con- 
ceptual framework. The value of Kaplan's model lies in the 
fact that it conceptualizes various degrees of partisanship/_ 
nonpartisanship depending upon the party-like functions per- 
Pormedsw: Lhe electoral and legislative spheres. This corre— 
BaowoseOspOlitical reality since, in different. local politi— 
cal systems, party-like activity such as nominating candidates, 
campaigning on the basis of a legislative. program and exercis— 
ine group cohesiveness in council voting may all be done or 
Mayenos be done at all, or, lJastly., some of these factors 


might be evident while others are not. 


Poeun Ss pOlnu.1it 1S DOssible Lo Claborare upon Kaplan's 
typology to develop a more precise and more useful schema for 
use in this work. As indicated above, Kaplan does not specify. 
the sufficient conditions for partisanship. He maintains that 


a partisan system of local politics prevails when "stable, 
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13 
enduring organizations try to win control of city government 
and to maintain some degree of party unity in the policy mak- 


ing process. "@> 


The definition which will be adopted here, 
however, will define partisanship as a form of politics char- 
acterized by organizations which nominate candidates, campaign 
on the basis of particular policy commitments and one in which 
one of these groups captures a majority position on council 
where it maintains group or party unity in the policy-making 
process. Moreover, these groups must carry out these activi- 
Meeeoveruly. This latter condition provides for the element 
of accountability which is in theory more applicable to organ- 
izations which are overt rather than clandestine and whose 


26 


policies are publicized prior to the election. 


ire snopson) of ac counta bala yaa stiad soedinked withlithis 
typology in that one of the groups must not only comprise the 
majority on council bute musti<alsosexmercisewa consigenabie 
degree of party cohesiveness- in council: decision-making. If 
Unesevconditaonsyarer met »thenydnt theory, the voter can more 
readily videntify theigroup) responsible for civic policies*and 
Colitis group tol accountrats the! nmexteelection; if) hes liswads— 
satisfied. The December, 1969, election in Toronto provides 
a good example of the importance of the "majority" criterion. 
In that election two major parties nominated candidates, cam- 
paigned on the basis of comprehensive policies, and each 
elected some members to council where they presumably exercise 


bloc voting. However, since neither party attained a majority 
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PCs@tion on council, Sac party Can Glaiman tne nexc can— 
Paign that their policies were thwarted by the majority on 
council and neither can readily be held accountable for the 


implementation or nonimplementation of its respective program. 


Pepurcuer oriterion that. must be empnasized in the 
definition of partisanship is the cohesiveness of a party or 
group which has (a) nominated candidates and (b) publicly cam- 
paigned as a group on the basis of certain policy commitments. 
Even iija majority sroup is present in a council, it may be 
hampered by intra-group factionalism to such an extent that 
iG cannot maintain bloc voting on most decisions. A similar 
category would be the case where an electoral alliance exists 
only for campaign purposes and votes as individuals when 
eeecrted, vo council. In cases such as the two just mentioned, 
each candidate in the group can excuse himself from responsi- 
Diwmicyeror many adverse policy decisions on the grounds that 
Ne vas an individual or as a member.of a minority faction was 
out—voved by a majority on council. Such situations, then, 
fomiousmake the council politics "partisan". To summarize; 
Dre iestetoce | politics prevail in avcouncil in which there 
exists (a) an acknowledged majority group which has (b) pub- 
licly campaigned as a group on a common program and (c) which 
has nominated candidates who are overtly identified with the 


particular organization and its policies. 


The "nonpartisan" category to be used in this study 
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can be described simply as the type of local polities which 
does not fit the partisan category. More specifically ,othere 
aré two types of nonpartisan politics, the "factional" and 


Micnftactional"™: 


The "factional" category can be characterized by 
ecmewodw different modes: of factionalism which all fall short 
Oieene. partisan" category. Firstly, there is the type of 
local election in which local or national parties and groups 
Mayer bul none of these electoral alliances obtains a major-— 
ity. whether or not they maintain bloc voting they cannot 
automatically control council decision-making under the major- 
ity principle and they cannot readily be held accountable as 
Suse Majority. group. secondly, even if a group that adheres 
tor electoral purposes should be successful in obtaining a 
Mavority of council seats it may havecas its policy that each 
Successful candidate vote according to his own views-——hence, 
MomenNOuUlLo TioL exericse bloc voting on council decisions. ‘The 
‘ajority" criterion here would only apply to the electoral 


sphere and hence fall short of the partisan category. 


Special attention must be given to the explanation of 
Pie hacy.ona.. category because in the classical political 
party literature "faction" often means an intra-party faction. 
How do intra-party factions fit our schema? There appears. to 
be several ways in which intra-party factionalism would oper- 


een Locat polrtics. First... if a party or group coalesced 
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16 
for nomination purposes and campaigned on the same platform 
but divided into factions voting differently on policy ques-— 
tions when elected it would fit into either "factional" or "oar- 
tisan" categories according to our typology. If one faction 
or party held a majority position on council, the political 
process would fit the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for partisanship--i.e., an organization which nominates candi- 
Jaees Campaigns; on: a. common.platform and.is elected. tona 
majority position on council where it practices bloc voting. 
If, however, the factionalism of the group was such that it 
could not consistently form a majority bloc and vote cohesively 
on most issues then it would fall short of the partisan cate- 
gB0ry and the system would.be classified as. "factional".» Sec- 
ond, if a party was characterized by intra-party factions 
which campaigned separately as well as voted as factions on 
Seunerlet Chasesituation,also-~could.tisp,edther’ the partisan or 
factional category depending upon whether a particular faction 
meeiried 2 majority position on council and whether it exer- 
Ceseq disciplined voting. If it. did both it would be "par- 
Piean':s 1f neither, the "factional" category would describe 


Paieee es Leuat lon. 


At this: point.a legitimate: question may be asked of 
the operation of a faction on council. Suppose, for example, 
that a minority group or party is elected to council as a 
group or a group forms after the members are elected and in 


either case this group exercises cohesive voting on a great 
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many decisions. Would this not cause the majority of council 
(who had hitherto voted as individuals in true nonpartisan tra- 
dition) to coalesce into a choesive voting bloc to thwart the 
threat to council policies by this upstart group whose ideol- 
ogy might well be anethema to the nonpartisan majority? More- 
Gver,ewould not the consistent bloc voting by a,.majority of 
council be identical to that which prevails when a recognized 
party holds a majority of council positions? The answer, it 
appears, would be that even though the typically party func- 
tion is being carried out in the legislative sphere, the party 
ermiterion does not apply in the electoral.sphere since the .non- 
PeGoisaa ma; ority on .council.did not nominate candidates as 

a group on a common platform. In other words the system is 
eet nonpartisan (factional type) although in degree it 

would approach the partisan category more closely than the 
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"nonfactional" type where groups are absent. 


The second type of nonpartisan politics is the "non- 
factional" category. Here no groups or parties overtly nomin- 
ate candidates and there is no overt group or party activity 
in campaigns. No stable, enduring group characterized by con- 
sistently cohesive voting structures the policies of equnc. 1. 
Hence there is no significant factionalism. In,this category 
the activities which are characteristically performed by 
parties are less evident than in those cities where UPacc Lone. 


perform some of the activities of parties. 


To summarize the import of the typology, it is evident 
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18 
that, as with the schemas developed by Adrian and Kaplan’ the 
definition of party and partisanship is the pivotad partror 
the framework. Party here is defined in terms of its function 
in the political system and appears to be reasonably consistent 
with the political party literature--as is evident from 
V.0. Key's definition of parties as groups which "put forward 
candidates for office, advocate particular courses of govern- 
mental action, and if their candidates win a majority, create 
enough of a sense of JOlNt TeSsponsibulityere. et oralde tien 
in the fulfillment of a group responsibility for the direction 


eit 


of government." The key distinction between partisan and 
nonpartisan local politics, then, is that the former involves 
Overt majority group cohesiveness in council decision-making 
Dy the majority party whereas the latter lacks this element 
Siew licd responsibility by any particular group on couneil 
for the decisions of the body as a whole. This conceptual 


framework will be elaborated in the following chapters as nec-— 


essary. 


LG-was indicated at “the “beginning of this introductory 
chapter that the main body of the thesis would consist of a 
Oreorcea | “scvudy “of the Literature’ to-account “for the origin, 
development ande Ses bar enwe of nonpartisanship in the United 
States and Canada. Similarly, it was stated that somewhat 
téss attention would be devoted to the literature on the 
hypothesized effects of nonpartisanship. It would appear 


that a rationale must be given not only for dealing with the 
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19 
alleged conseuqneces of nonpartisanship "last *but.valso6 efor 
devoting less attention to this body of literature. There 


are a number of reasons for this approach. 


Pirstly, an understanding of the ideology of local 
nonpartisanship as well as the institutional manifestations 
Opeulits ideology is crucial to an understanding of the alleged 
effects of nonpartisanship. A historical and descriptive 
account of the ideology and institutions of nonpartisanship 
is, in a methodological sense, a prerequisite to an analysis 
Give Consequences of this form of politics. As Lineberry 
and Fowler have stated, "(I)t is important that we understand 
the ideology of these reformers if we hope to be able to 
analyze the institutions which they created and their impact 
emepolititead decisions."°? Moreover, since no” comprehensive 
eccoun,. OL tne Tdeolocy and instiLutions® of nonpart isanship 
in Canada could be found, a synthesis of material from diverse 
Canadian sources became a necessary and important task. How- 
ever, the evidence indicated that the tradition of nonpartisan 
focal politics had been Hmported into Canada largely fromthe 
Wieveu Svaves. ‘For this-reason arm extensive aeconunt? ofp the 
origins and development of nonpartisanship in the United 
pLaves first had to be given because of the pervasive American 
influence on the origins and growth of this political pheno- 


menon in Canada. 


There are, additionally,-characteristics of the 
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literature on the consequences of nonpartisanship which make 
that body of literature somewhat less than fructus taska 

field of empirical research. A number of features of the 
literature may be cited as evidence of this SGeri ity on 
empirical import. Generally, there is a paucity of careful 
research on the topic. For example, Pomper observed in 1966 
that "although nonpartisan elections are now employed in 
almost two-thirds of American municipal elections, only limited 
analysis has been made of their actual political effect 120 
iver ty, salisbury and Black remark that "the analytic lit— 
erature examining nonpartisan electoral contests and comparing 
them with partisan elections is less extensive than the hort- 


atory material."22 


More ssnecifically ».wof phe sbwosbacikc sbradiidicns, in 
the literature on nonpartisanship., ithe reformist or ,»"good gov- 
ernment" school is restricted largely to a tabulation of the 
civic victories of the reformers over the party machine oa 
while the more recent body of political science literature 
on the subject has been plagued by a number of methodological 
problems which have limited the results. Of these methodolog- 
ical hurdles, the most. serious dnclude: a) the difficulty of 
isolating the effects of nonpartisanship, from that. of associ— 
ated changes that occurred at the same time, such as, at-large 
elections or the change to the city manager form b) the dif—~> 


ficulty of comparing nonpartisan with partisan cltdes: because 


of the virtual impossibility of finding two or more cities 
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that are the same in all other relevant patpeets Se and c) the 
Per sculcy. or Gistinguisnine the effects. of nonpartisanship 
Prom tne errects of The Torces that Vedat ‘the’ removade of 

35 


Pearvrcse it the TPirst’ place. 


The main thrust of the thesis, then, will be concerned 
with an examination of the genesis of Aarne iter saree with 
a chronological account of its development at the level of 
ideology and institutions, and with the factors associated 
with its continued persistence in various degrees in the cit- 
ies of Canada and the United States. The existence of the 
"local political syndrome" which views eovernment ar the local 
level largely as a matter of administration (and hence not a 
matter for partisan interference) appears to be pervasive in 
Pie pOLitical culture of the United States and English Canada. 
frewilt be seen that this political orientation in part 
explains the "curious paradox" in the politics of the two 
Countries—-—l.e., that political parties are apparently neces-— 
sary and legitimate at the senior levels of government but not 
ay uhe local level. This and other elements in the nonpar- 
tisan tradition will be examined chronologically first in 
the American context and then in the Canadian. This sequence 
Beems to be the logical course to follow since the evidence 
is overwhelming that local nonpartisanship in Canada is due 
largely to United States influences--as opposed to the 
British influences that are reflected in the governmental 


machinery at the provincial and federal levels. 
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Nonpartisanship in Canada and the United States will 
receive separate treatment despite the similarities referred 
fore ne; Chapcer on nonpartisanship in the United States, for 
eroamplesmusm explainawhy political parties dominated civic 
Sowvernnenu during the latter half of the» nineteenth century 
Sas Chen declined, whereas the, Canadian mhapter most. profit— 
Mery eccio Leis Loc ereasons why political parties have never 
dominated local politics in Canada. Moreover, the section on 
the United States must deal with the factions associated with 
ie persistence of partisanship in-somencities but not” others. 
Pumeecalanaoa has only one major city which is effectively 
partisan, the research will more effectively examine the fac- 
tors connected with the different degrees of nonpartisan 


Morioiecs of the various Canadian cities. 
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It might be argued that a situation in which two par- 


ties formed a coalition in order to control council would fit 
the "partisan" type. However, the fact that they join in the 
legislative sphere implies that they were distinet parties ain 
the electoral campaign. Their accountability as parties 
might be minimal in that they might well break into factions 
ror election purposes, each claiming that the other faction 
thwarted certain policies that it failed to implement while 
peeotiice.- Obviously, however, in this kind of a situation 
the system in question could be considered to be on the 
borderline between the "partisan" and "factional" categories. 
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CHAPTER IT 


HISTORY OF NONPARTISANSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 


Introduction 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
almost all of the major cities in the United States were gov- 
erned by tightly organized, disciplined political parties. 
Corresponding to this political reality, the ballot listing 
the party affiliation of candidates for municipal office was 
in general use. Both party control of.urban government. and 
the partisan ballot form, however, have now become the excep- 
tion in most United States cities--due largely to the influ- 
ence of the municipal reform movement which reached its peak 
during the first two decades of the twentieth century. Wide- 
Sewead Snoi-party sentiment. coupled with specific institutional 
reforms (chiefly the nonpartisan ballot, the at-large election 
and the council-manager plan) are credited with eliminating 
the partisan ballot from about two-thirds of municipal elections 
and with effectively removing political parties from control 


of the government of most cities. 


A historical analysis of the nonpartisan phenomena in 
the United States appears to be warranted because it is an 
approach which examines the origins and causes of the nonpar- 


tisan sentiment and the corresponding institutional reforms 
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at 
designed to eliminate parties from the local level. The 
motives and forces behind the nonpartisan style of urban pol- 
ooo tsa Crucial aida to understanding the many unintended 
Side-effects that are alleged to have resulted from the removal 
of party--effects which are far removed from the "sood- 
government' ideals of the reformers .° A second reason for a 
historical look at nonpartisanship is the possibility that it 
might contribute to an understanding of the origins of the 
"curious paradox" in American political life--namely, that 
Pearcy politics is practised and apparently accepted as legit-— 
imate at the state and federal levels but is not considered 
appropriate at the urban level by a large number of people 
(and, indeed, is not practised in a large number of cities).° 
Thirdly, although effectively nonpartisan politics have been 
instituted in some cities (and have persisted over time), in 
Grier cities, comparable in terms of current social and demo- 
graphic characteristics, nonpartisanship has never been 
erfected or party. control of council has been eliminated for 
Only a short period of time. This -situation would appear to 
Ber best explained in terms of the differential historical 
experiences of ieee elties. For example, the reason that a 
tarce city in the Hast is partisan while a city of similar 
Suze and similar in ethnic and class composition on the West 
Coast is nonpartisan might best be explained in terms of the 
eee of the cities, the period in which they .experienced immi- 


gration, the past and present political climate of the states 
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in which they are located, and so one? 


Conceptualizing Nonpartisanship 

An account of the origin and development of nonparti- 
sanship would appear to Rees a precise A Seba ews of ,.the 
term. For reasons elaborated in the previous chapter, the 
meaning of "nonpartisanship" adopted here is a modification of 


the usage employed by Harold Kaplan? 


which, in turn, is a mod- 
ification of the typology developed by Charles irae Non- 
partisanship, as defined in this work, refers to the relatively 
"unstructured" system of politics characterized by the absence 
of a "stable, enduring organization" which controls city gov- 
ernment and exercises party unity in policy-making. This cat- 
Croryeis divided into, two.degrees..of.nonpartisanship, "faction— 
ga sand. "“nonfactional"... The, "factional" type, is characterized 
by slates or groupings of candidates which coalesce for campaign 
Preeooses. but... if elected, do not exercise, disciplined. yvobing 
Pomcoineci l= the "nonfactional” political system is. the even 
more, cdiuid style of politics, characterized. by each candidate 
running his own campaign on an ad hoc basis, in which no vot-— 
ime discipline is maintained on council. “The effectively 

bagel san. brand. or politics, by way of contrast, involves 
political activity by major (state or national) or local par— 
ties which results in the victorious party exercising deci- 
plined control of the policy-making process. The key factor 
distinguishing nonpartisan from partisan politics then is that 


the former lacks the element of overt group cohesiveness 
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in policy making whereas the partisan System involves overt 
control of council decision-making by the party with the major- 
ity of seats and implicitly provides for the element of respons- 
ibility attached to the majority party. ! Theirationale for 
basing the definition on Kaplan's typology is elaborated in 
Ehetpreviousnchapter.« It’ willysuffice heresto statesthatwhis 
typology was selected over Adrian's primarily because Kaplan 
explicitly associates nonpartisanship with a relative absence 
of group cohesion and responsibility in the policy-making pro- 
cess. Partisan politics, on the other hand, involves the con- 
trol of a majority of council by an overtly partisan group which 
memes Collective responsibility for council policies. ‘The 
assumption involved in Kaplan's definitions is that the pri- 
mary function of a political party is its policy-making func- 
fon. in placing his emphasis on the legislative role of 
partisan versus nonpartisan candidates, he implies that policy- 
making is more important than the recruiting or campaigning 
fPunction, and that the collective responsibility and account— 
ability associated with the partisan system is absent or 
diminished in a nonpartisan legislative body. An increasing 
body of literature associates the effects of the nonpartisan 
system primarily with the absence of collective responsibil- 
ity and accountability of the nonpartisan council. These 


hypothesized effects will be dealt with in subsequent chap- 


ters. 


As has been indicated, it is helpful to think of 
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different degrees of nonpartisanship. , Similarly, it is use- 
Peiato. think of nonpartisanship as having more than one dimen- 
Sion. The most obvious conceptualization of the notion is in 
terms of two dimensions--ideological and institutional. The 
ideological dimension would include a variety of anti-party 
sentiments and motives while the institutional dimension would 
include aspects of the machinery of civic government (such as 
the nonpartisan ballot or nonpartisan primary). This manner 
of conceptualizing nonpartisanship would imply, for example, 
that the nonpartisan ballot is the institutional correlate 


of the nonpartisan ideology. 


Both dimensions include a number of aspects or compon- 
Q€nts. Ihe various aspects of the institutional dimension are 
femacively plain; they include the nonpartisan ballot, nonpar-— 
tisan primary, separation one dates of civic and national 
Pome ace elections, the small council, at-large elections and 
SO On. However, the components of the ideological dimension 
weetoopartisdisnip are not as obvious. Various writers differ 
as to which values are, indeed, part of the nonpartisan ide- 
Ology and they differ also in the relative importance they 
miace on diitterent values. The literature on the history of 
the reform movement and on recent manifestations of nonparti- 
sanship include the following as part of what is called, by 


n 9 


: } } 0) 
various writers, the nonpartisan "ideology", "philosophy", 


"ethos", ?+ or Neccrcinet (a) the ideal of local autonomy 


which is traced all the way back to the colonial towns of New 
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3 
England and the Atlantic area. Control of urban government 


by state and national parties is in this view a negation of 
traditional: local autonomy ;13 (b) belief in direct-democracy 
which is believed to have existed in traditional American 

town government. This view assumes that political parties are 
an unnecessary impediment to direct voter-candidate perience 
(c) the Jacksonian principle that the ordinary citizen can 

and should take part in local government and therefore profes- 
sional politicians of the type associated with political 
Pertvies are, at best", unnecessary, at worst, pernicious;1? 
(d) the conviction that civic issues involve only questions 

Of administration or "housekeeping". Associated with this is 
the belief that there is "one best way" to solve administra- 
tive problems--i.e., by applying the principles of "efficiency 
and economy" of the corporate world. Parties introduce irrel- 
evant issues into local government, and,.divert government 

fmom concentrating on+serving ."pulbic»interest".of the, .com— 
munity as a pir alieswas (e) the ethos of the native white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant which places a high value on community con- 
sensus and evoneratlem Innetveta hia rs: ‘Hofstadter and 
Peantield indicate othatethisuview,;stresses,a ‘disinterested! 

or "public-regarding" participation of the citizen in local 
affairs;*! (f) the nativist strain in American thought. Some 
authors detect the anti-immigrant bias in the reform reaction 


to the political machine and its immigrant clientele. In 


this view, the politically powerful immigrant was a 
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"private-regarding", uneducated and immoral aetbnhtnee This 
Pisteasenot intendéd tosbe inclusive nor isethere a> claimthat 
the various values listed above are free from contradiction. 
TEV probabily is: fair?to say, however; that? at various times in 
American history, and to various degrees, these ideals taken 
together represented a general anti-party sentiment which can 
be conceptualized as the ideological dimension of nonpartisan- 


Sips 


In the remaining portion of this chapter, nonpartisan- 
ship, in both its ideological and institutional dimensions will 
be traced chronologically through a critical review of the 


literature on the subject. 


The Early Pattern 

Robert Wood, in his influential book on the politics 
of American suburbia, traces the history of the pervasive n0— 
party politics" of suburbia back to the institutions and 
values of small towns of Colonial America.+? He stresses the 
relative autonomy of the colonial town and its practice of 
direct-democracy as an important and influential legacy in 
American thought on local government. Wood points out that 
the early towns along the Atlantic seabord exercised a con- 
siderable degree of autonomy and democracy. They controlled 
essential powers such as police and taxation and carried out 


local government through a popular political process. "When 


the abstractions about localism began to appear, then, there 
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cr 
was historical precedent and a tradition of actual practise 
: 20 
SfaWwhach’to restiihéescase." These abstractions were pro- 
vided, before the Revolution by Jefferson and after the Rey- 
Olution by de Tocqueville. Jefferson wrote, 
(those wards, called townships in New England. . 
have proved themselves the wisest inventions ever 
devised by the wit of man. ... Eachsward would be a 
small republic within itself and every man in the State 
would thus become an active member of the common govern- 
ments sepa fcd 
Wood sees. nonpartisanship of today as a legacy of the Jeffer- 
sonian era which goes "beyond a simple antagonism to partisan- 
ship" to’ an ideal which "antidates the party system": "As a 
Poesy wenoOnpartisanship harks back to the traditional concept 
Cre ocal eovernment., to Jefferson's high expectations of the 


rational capacity of the yeoman. ,"ee 


Wood continues his persuasive argument to the effect 
that this ideology has remained unchallenged even in the modern 
American society. Twentieth century technology has permitted 
a renaissance of the small town--as evidence by the preference 
for residence in relatively small political units-—-the suburbs-- 


which are largely nonpartisan. 


Wood's argument is credible insofar as it appears that 
the Jacksonian city maintained a radical form of representa- 
tion akin to the direct-democracy ideal. Widespread suffrage, 
the direct election of legislative, administrative and judic- 


Teleotttci4ip. and the short term. appear to reflect Chis 
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34 
traditional ideal. Similarly, the "home rule" movement of the 
Progressive era is in keeping with the ideal of autonomy of 
the colonial town. However, Wood's thesis appears tenuous when 
we consider that other planks in the reform platform appear 
inconsistent with this ancient legacy. For example, the city- 
manager plan, a principle tenet in the reform movement and 
the prevailing form in the American suburb ,“> represents an 
attempt to graft the business corporation to the local govern- 
ment structure. A primary objective of the manager-plan is 
Pomremove most issues from the concern of the politicians (and 
gndirectly the citizen) and place them in the hands of a 
professional manager. The manager-plan rationale implies 
that civic issues are too complex for the ordinary citizen 
Peo eciate COeCir management requires expert training. ‘This 
departure from the ideology and institutions of Jeffersonian 
times weakens Wood's argument. The phenomenon of placing many 
Orethne tasks of civic government in the hands of a multiplic— 
Buyeot boards, commissions, authorities and the like, effec— 
taveky Tremoving vital functions such as education, police and 
bransportation from the elective arena would appear to contra-— 
dict Wood's argument that the modern municipality represents 
"the resurrection of (the) historic peineipiean a: of autonomy 
and direct-democracy. This is not to imply that the values 
of autonomy and direct democracy have not been present or 
influential in the historical development of nonpartisan 


sentiment and nonpartisan institutions, but these examples 
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illustrate, perhaps, that they were not as exclusive nor as 


effective as Wood makes out. 


The Jacksonian City 

The Jacksonian era brought a change not so much in 
the ideals but in the machinery of local government. The 
town meeting system was replaced by representative local gov- 
ernment . "Boston, in 1822, was the last to abandon the town 


25 


re eee se Universal manhood suffrage and the system 
of checks and balances (the latter inspired by the examples 
Of state and national sbi setyn enous and by the desire for 
popular Pont Poly eontributed largely to the transformation 
Or vhe machinery ‘and*the style of urban government. “By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, devices to insure popular 
Memeror proliferated. * “In keeping with the frontier notton 
meevecuerre Or fictals should be chosen directly by the peopre, 
murmerous “offices, such as Uiaw Ot baer COrlLe.COr. “relic amc in 
attorney and the officers of various boards and commissions 
became elective. This emphasis on the election of officials 
@ave rise to the long or "bedsheet" palicie The elected 


mayor and the short term were similarly instituted during this 


period. 


This pattern of urban government, characterized by the 
principle of checks and balances and election of myriads of 


Civic officials, constituted the prevailing form during the 


jast half of ‘the nineteenth century .°? Yet these unwieldy 
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36 
Structures were faced with immense demographic and social 
pressures which created increasing demands for governmental 
action. Effective action was not forthcoming from the ham- 
strung civic governments--characterized by large councils and 
other elected officials each with an independent mandate pro- 
viding no effective incentive to cooperate in policy-making 


or administration. 


The Urban Party Machine 

By the mid-nineteenth century the governments of most 
major cities were effectively controlled by well-organized, 
disciplined political party organizations known as the politi- 
cal "machine". The rise of the machine and its demise have 
received much attention in the American political literature. 2° 
iesexistence is generally attributed to the massive influx 
Olsimmigcrants into the urban centres in America in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and to the organizational 


requirements of the growing city, as well as to a number of 


other factors. 


The most obvious challenge to the traditional poli- 
Pecat ideals andepractices of the American city came from the 
presence of large numbers of foreigners that were flooding the 
major cities. During the thirty-year period from 1860 to 1890 
the urban population increased from sixteen to twenty-nine 
percent of the national total.?> By 1900, New York counted 


37 percent of its population as foreign born; Chicago's figure 
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3% 
for the same year was about 35 percent . 3° "Between the Civil 
‘War and the First World War, the United States managed somehow 


EOravsory 25 million foreigners.">2 


Urecnsvein has characterized the lot of the bulk of 
Pies urban population, especially the immigrants, of this per- 
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Hoos Sneevy ana brutish’. The ateence of social welfare 
measures, low Waece, “alia "Lhe addituLonal Gisecurity posed Dy 
piecir presence in the midst of an “alien culture and language 
gave rise to needs with which the decentralized urban govern- 
ment was not prepared to cope. The free male franchise and 
the practise of electing legislative administrative and judic- 
igieofricials gave the immigrant, to whom the vote had little 
abstract value, a resource which he could trade for the basic 
necessities he so desperately needed. The political machine 
was able to provide him with jobs, informal welfare services, 
protection from legal prosecution, deference to ethnic Cros 
and other services in return for his vote. Another possible 
reason for the rise of the political machine as an indigenous 
American institution suggested by Fred Greenstein is the 
absence of strong traditional authorities such as an estab- 


36 


lished church or a strong aristocracy. 


In addition to the reasons mentioned above the machine 
was supported also by the business element. Businessmen, 
engaging in legal or illegal activities, found it necessary 


to deal with civic authorities and were prepared to pay for 
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38 
the opportunity to reap large profits. The political machine 
was, for the right price, willing and able to commit the 
entire urban government on matters such as the granting of 
large franchises and contracts or the indifference of its 


Seapurve pOlice Torce to illegal activities. 


The early literature on the machine is heavily per- 
jorative. The muckrakers and reformers of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries perceived only the negative 
function of the machine. Their moral outrage is evidenced by 
the statements of some of the leading figures of the day. In 
1888, James Bryce characterized American city government as 


nol 


"the one conspicuous failure of the United States. Lincoln 


Steffans saw boss rule as "the government of the people, by 


138 


Buearascals, for: the rich. Andrew White, the first presi- 
Gent of Cornell University, betraying a nativisit bias, 
declared that the city in the United States was "the worst in 
Christendom" and should not be governed by "a crowd of illit- 
Peace e peasants, freshly raked: in from the Trish bogs, or 


ask 


Bohemian mines, or Italian robber nests. 


More recent political literature is, more’ considerate 
Gimenewactavitses“of the political neo) oe Current writers 
recognize what the early reformers overlooked--namely that 
the machine arose in part. because of the deficiencies in pub- 
lic policy of that period. The machine bridged the gap 


between the numerous centres of authority and met many of the 
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real needs of the urban population, albeit in a rough and 
ready manner and not without extracting a heavy commission 


hor 1GS services. 


The Municipal Reform Movement 

The latter part of the nineteenth century saw the rise 
of organized opposition to the corruption of civic government 
associated with the urban. parvy Machine. «1G cue Jo/Usc wet ne 
forerunners of the municipal reform movement became active. 
These groups were commonly labelled "voters leagues", "citi- 
zens leagues", or "nonpartisan reform committees", and were 
Mm orchietily Dy academicians and small businessmen. Many of 
these reform groups joined together to form the National Munic- 
ipal League in 1884 which subsequently became the leading 


Oecanizacvion of the reform movement. 


The ideological motivations of the municipal reformers 
were, in Hofstadter's view, closely linked with the values of 
the Progressive movement. He points out that the Progressive 
movement began in the cities and was really underway in the 
1880's--although historians usually consider its heyday to 
have been the period between 1900 and the beginning of the 


fe od) Wars (2 


In a famous passage in his Age of Reform, Hofstadter 
indicates that the municipal reform movement is best under- 
stood in the light of an underlying basic difference in the 


native American and immigrant values: 
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Out of the clash between the needs of the immigrants and 
the sentiments of the natives there emerged two thor- 
Suewivo dll rerenu oVevems. Of political ecules. . s #, One. 
founded upon the indigenous Yankee-Protestant political 
tradition and upon middle class life, assumed and 
demanded the constant, disinterested activity of the 
Ci euatiepuUuolic atiairs , argued thage political slite 


Ought to bé run... . in accordance with general princi- 
ples and abstract laws apart from and superior to per- 
Sarat Veep.» . . the other sysvem* a1 oumded. upon cies 


European backgrounds of the immigrants, upon their 
unfamiliarity with independent political action, their 
familiarity with hierarchy and authority and upon the 
urgent needs that so often grew out of their migration, 
Pook tor granted that the political life of the indi- 
Vita would arise OuL Of™@iam ly Needs, tiverpreved 
Holy tcal and Givic relations chiefly in cerns of per= 
Pola. Olligarrens, and placed™=strone persona. loygiviecs 
above allegiance to abstract codes of law or morals. It 
was chiefly upon this system of values that the politi- 
cal life of the immigrant, the boss, and the urban machine 
was based. 


Writers on urban politics have used Hofstadter's notion of the 
two contrasting political ethics to explain various aspects 

Of local affairs, including nonpartisanship. Banfield and 
ieemecamin their book, City Politics, and in a later journal 
ee icre | Geve toe a. bNeCOUy Ore DUD Coro ia a 
regardingness", taking their cue from this passage in Hofstad- 
ter's work. In their view there are two fundamental concep- 
tions of the public interest held by two groups in the city, 
divided along ethnic and income lines: 


(The public-regarding ethos) which derives from the 
middle-class ethos, favors what the municipal reform 


movement has always defined as "good government"--namely 
efficiency, impartiality, honesty, planning, strong 
executives, model legal codes... . (T)he other (private- 


regarding) conception of the public interest (one never 
explicitly formulated as such, but one all the same) 
derives from the “immigrant ethos". This is the concep- 
tion of those people who identify with the ward or 
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neighborhood rather than the city "as a whole" : 

and who are far less interested in the efficiency, impar- 

tiality, and honesty of local government than in its 

readiness to confer material benefits... upon them. 46 

Difficulties appear in the ethos theory, as Wolfinger 

and Field have pointed et when these passages of Hofstad- 
ter and Banfield and Wilson are examined in the light of his- 
torical evidence. For example, are the public-regarding 
native Americans not the same group that is alleged to espouse 
the "invisible hand" doctrine in economic affairs--i.e., that 
the resoult of individuals pursuing their respective self- 
interests would lead automatically to the public good? Did 
the reformers of the Progressive era oppose the immigrant- 
based political machine because of their superior moral code 
(as Banfield implies), or because their formerly unchallenged 
role as civic leaders had been diminished by the machine? Did 
the immigrants bring with them the spoils system-or was their 
DOolAtical. role thrust. upon them by the hostility and exploi-— 
tation they experienced from the native American? The impor- 
tant point here, however, is not to determine whether one 
"ethos" was more "right" or "wrong" than the other but to 
determine, supposing a different political orientation based 
Oamecnnic and class lines, the connection between nonpartisan 
institutional arrangements on the one hand and these differ- 
ent orientations. Banfield and Wilson have stated that an 
eee tant link does exist. Specifically that the middle class 


ethos is conducive to government by experts in the interests 
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of the whole city, commission plan, city manager plan, non- 
Partisan ballots, at-large elections, separation of the dates 
Crecivy and state or national elections,-and so on. ‘The 
private-regarding orientation of the immigrant or lower class 
TOoTere AvOrs vie srevention of the mayor—-councll plan, partisan 
elections, ward elections, in general a retention of the 
exspliciuly political institutional arrangements as opposed to 
the more administrative aye A closer look at the makeup 
Smeerewna jor reform groups and the chier institutional changes 
they advocated will allow a more detailed examination of the 


19 


alleged link between the "reform package" and the values 


associated with it. 


Influence of Specific Reform Measures 

Snore lysarcver che turn of the century, the reformers; 
who were learning through painful experience that it was dif- 
ficult to dislodge the machine without changing the conditions 
which gave rise to it, began to concentrate their efforts upon 


changing the structure of city government. 


The commission plan, which first appears in Galveston 
in 1901, was designed to correct the decentralized structure 
6r thevcity. The plan called for*the* direct’ electionlor about 
five commissioners who together would form the ae council. 
They would be elected at-large on a nonpartisan ballot and 
each commissioner would administer one aspect of civic govern- 


ment while overall policy would be made by the council as a 
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43 
whole. The new plan, however, rapidly fell into disfavor and 
was abandoned in many cities because it suffered from the 
very difficulties it was designed to correct. Like its Jack- 
Sonian predecessor, the commission city suffered from decen- 


realized authority.?° 


Since each commissioner was elected 

for a particular office and felt responsible prumariiy) for 

the erficient. funetioning of his own department, he had little 
incentive to cooperate with his fellow commissioners. The 
plan began to lose ground after 1917.°> THEL9OOA wonty 12 
pereent of all’ citiés in the United? States” rétained® this 

ie 


form. Thirty-nine percent of the commission cities now 
employ the partisan ballot which is high compared to the 
newer council-manager plan, only sixteen percent of which make 


meer or the party label.?2 


More influential structural manifestations reflecting 
middle-class preferences followed the fading of the commission 
plan. The National Municipal League, a thoroughly middle- 
class organization, developed and effectively propogated a 
Srysvallaization®of the reform ldéas-that-have®been’ referred 
to as the "reform package". Nonpartisan and at-large elections 
were cardinal features of the League's "municipal program" in 
1900. The manager-plan was added to these tenets in the "Model 
City Charter" published in 1916 and issued periodically from 
then on. The close relationship between the nonpartisan ballot, 
at-large elections, and the city-manager plan, is stressed by 
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Banfield and wveone and by Greenstein and is supported by 
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4y 
a close statistical relationship among these features. Wolf- 
inger and Field, for example, in a 1963 study of the 309 
American cities over 50,000 in population, found that the 146 
manager cities were consistent 
in their adoption of the other two structural 
variables; 85 per cent of them use the nonpartisan 
ballot, 81 per cent elect their councilmen at-large, and 
70 per cent use both the nonpartisan ballot and at-large 
elections. 
The International City Managers' Association considers nonpar- 
tisanship and at-large elections key elements of the manager- 


plan.>! 


The city-manager plan (also known as the council- 
manager plan) makes a sharp distinction between policy and 
Pomaiistration. The evils of the spoils era, in. the view of 
the manager-plan advocates, are due largely to the interfer- 
ence by party politicians in "rational" administration. Pol- 
ay is made by a small council of laymen (usually after 
receiving the policy recommendations from the manager) who are 
elected at-large on a nonpartisan ballot. The city manager, 
an appointed professional administrator, then takes charge of 
the detailed administration of thisopolicyswith the help-of 
a merit civil service under his complete control. The explicit 
aim of the plan was to eliminate "politics" from city govern- 
ment—--and Sepa usually meant "partisanship" to the early 
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The manager plan has received sustained promotion and 
widespread acceptance since it first appeared in 1910. It 
has been a feature of the National Municipal League's Model 
City Charter since 1916 and has received vigorous promotion 
in the influential League journal, The National Municipal 
Review, first published in 1912. A book on the new plan was 
published in the League Series in 1915. The League's efforts 
at promoting the plan were shared by the International City 
Manager's Association until 1929, when the Association ceased 
Begecti forts but rthetheague «carried eee BY RL Losathenewwere 
49 manager cities, and by 1920, the plan was employed by 158 
cities. This growth has continued undiminished. Adrian and 
Press report finding 2,150 manager cities in the United States 
and Canada in 1967, 50 percent of which were between 10,000 
and 500,000 in population. The most rapid growth has occurred 
since the end of World War II and has paralleled the rapid 


expansion of siwerbrd Soe 


An important point to keep in mind in relation to the 
statistical correlations between the nonpartisan ballot and 
other features of American cities is the fact that the ballot 
form does not directly measure the political reality. In 
cities where the ballot is legally nonpartisan but where other 
conditions are consistent with party activity, party control 
of council may persist; in other formally nonpartisan cities 
the party may be only one of the groups competing for election 


with no group prevailing on council (factional type); in still 
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Ocher cities no party or slate competition takes place but 
individual candidates organizing their own campaigns on an 
ad-hoc basis compete for election to council (nonfactional 
type). There is no data on the majority of cities which 
would indicate if they are, indeed, effectively nonpartisan. 
The problem faced by all writers whose studies include more 
than a few cities is that all data-gathering agencies "lump 
together indiscriminately all cities which do not put party 
fotatiations on their ballots to. The literature on nonparti- 
sanship,Ghowever, continues. to use data. on the legal form of 
the ballot as the best available measure of effectively non] 
B- eiscan cities. Alford and Lee, ,.for_example, in a study:of 
Petees about 25,000 population, state, ". . . (W)je are forced 
to use a legal definition of partisan and nonpartisan elec- 
pene. 102 The assumption that legal nonpartisanship is highly 
Correlated with.effective nonpartisanship is admittedly weak, 
Dut- it is made. .by writers such.as_ Charles. Adrian and. Eugene 
Lee who are considered authorities on enone This 
assumption will be made in this paper as well, with the cau- 
tionary note that the statistical.relationships. drawn. between 
nonpartisanship and other variables (relationships which 
abound in the journalistic literature) are not as.significant 
as they appear. Also, wherever possible the evidence on 


effectively nonpartisan cities which does exist will be cited. 


The increase in nonpartisan cities in the early dec- 


ades of the twentieth century reflected a corresponding decline 
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in the prevalence of the urban machine. The decline of the 

Old style of political organization appears to have been 

caused only partly by explicit anti-party legislation such 

as the nonpartisan ballot. Other influences that led to a 
decline of the machine are generally thought to include 

a) legislation putting the civil service in any Cities on a 
merit basis, b) the rise of alternative group organizations 
Such as trade unions, c) a decline in immigration, d) social 
welfare measures (especially since the New Deal) and other 
Peerage os The combined effect of explicit anti-party legis- 
lation and other. party-weakening forces such as those listed 
above are credited with errecuivyely eliminating thie, polivicaL 
party from most United States cities. Adrian comments: "By 
emo large, the reformers' goal of eliminating national party 
activity from local elections appears to have succeeded remark-— 
ably ean Similarly, Lineberry and Fowler, in a 1960 sur- 
vey of 200 cities over 50,000 in population, found that policy- 
making was substantially insulated from partisan Temienacen 
The extent of effectively nonpartisan cities is suggested by 
the spread of the nonpartisan ballot form. By 1914, this 

type of ballot was. being incorporated in most new city char- 
ters and state legislatures adopted similar legislation for 

67 


mNoncharter cities. In 1929, approximately 57 percent of 


cities over 30,000 were nonpartisan and by 1959 about two- 


68 


thirds of the cities had become legally nonpartisan. 
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Persistence of Nonpartisanship 

Up to this point the emphasis has been on the general 
factors eee ed with the origin and development of nonpar- 
tisanship in the nation as a whole. A completer analysis, still 
must answer two basic questions: a) What variables are assoc- 
lated with nonpartisanship in specific categories of coh ean; 
mir itexent lated iby icriterta ssuchtas age ofvste Git yererecton ; 
ethnic or class composition or governmental structure? b) What 
Pec ores tT the spoliticah lifesof somel:cktives: but not anothers 
accounts for the persistence of partisanship? Some of the 
more obvious factors will be examined first and then the more 


involved relationships will be discussed. 


Perhaps the most obvious factor associated with the 
persistence of nonpartisanship in the United States is the age 
of the various cities. Charles Adrian has indicated that "a 
city with a high degree of political organization" may resist 
cine influence of rionpartisanship, especially those governed 
Mere past by a Lee Citles_oft this type were, of 
course, found in the Northeastern United States where nonpar- 
Lisanshipeis inowrhkeast inrévidence. o(Theecities «in ?the »seuth— 
west and West were quite small during the period of maximum 
Machine pobities. |rByhthe timéesthe cities cinttheclatter regions 
were of sufficient size and complexity to qualify as prime 
targets for machine control, the tide of reform had effected 


both the prevailing attitude to local party politics and the 


availability of patronage that would serve to support the old 
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49 
political style. Wolfinger and Field support this interpre- 


Pavoni : 


Most eastern and midwestern cities were important commun- 
dutes in the nineteenth century; before the National 
Municipal. League's various structural reforms were ser- 
ijously proposed. Their political institutions were well 
established and had seen hard service in the first gen- 
PEeaclon OL ArdustrialiZacion. Frollvictans generality Hau 
vested interests in maintaining the existing forms and 
most political actors had at least developed means of 
dealing with these forms. These attachments and accom- 
modations were weaker and less developed in newer cities 
Secor t1es sinderroing tremendous. crowths Lhey were ,even 
more irrelevant when it came to deciding on governmental 
insti cupions for-brand mew communities. In such cases, 
there was no presumption in favor of the status quo, and 
writers of municipal constitutions were responsive to 
Ponremporary political fasnions. .-. . Gnjegronal dist er— 
encés in the age, of cities may 6xplain.a.good deal.of 
Peaceeurikine Variations in form. of government, type *of 

Be blou, sand method of electing councilmen, 


In their 1963 nationwide study of communities with more than 
50,000 residents, Wolfinger and Field found, for example, that 
only 39 percent of the cities in the Northeast used the nonpar- 
tisan ballot while the corresponding figures for the Midwest 
were 67 percent, for the South, 81 percent, and cities in the 


, } 
West were 95 percent Nonpartisane | 


The differential influences of the Progressive movement 
in various regions appears to be reflected in the municipal 
law of the states in these regions. Both of these factors 
(state municipal law and strength of Progressive sentiment in 
the past) appear to be related to the distribution of nonpar- 


tisan cities and to the persistence of this form. cal.rormia’s 
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legal provisions favoring nonpartisanship, for example, have 
been attributed by some writers to the strength of the Pro- 
gressive movement in that state--specifically, to the Progres- 
Sive victory-in the election of 1910. /¢ Two statutory provis- 
Goroathiat are thought to be especially effective in the per- 
sistence of nonpartisanship in California are: a) the provis- 
Peonecor cross filing°in primaries ‘and~b) “the formal separation 


13 Banfield and Wilson state 


@eerocal and state organizations. 
that in "those regions in which Progressivism and populism 
were strongest during the early years of this century are the 
Ewes with the highest * proportion of nonpartisan cities." They 
Piece as evidence the fact that in 1960°in”cities over 25,000 
population, 98 percent of the Plains cities were nonpartisan 
whereas only 23 percent of the middle Atlantic cities of com- 
parable size had adopted the nonpartisan form of paitoe. 04 
Greenstein points out that in the Eastern industrial cities 
there are minimal legal impediments to party activity and that 
those measures that were adopted came later than in cities in 
other regions. "Connecticut, for example, was the last state 
in the union to adopt direct primary legislation. nl) 
The importance of the legal provisions of each state are sug- 
gested by Charles Gilbert's study of twenty of the largest 
Pieces outside the South. He found that “large cities in 


‘ , 6 
the same state are almost always all partisan or wipsee aan! 


The rationale of looking at political characteristics 


of the state political system to reveal reasons for urban 
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nonpartisanship was carried further in a study by Phillips 


Cutright (published j 
ght (p bi ecco aah stati Such icl Gast seit uM kopaesesean 


in 480 cities over 25,000 in population to: a) the degree of 
major party competitiveness in the state and b) the degree of 


loyalty to major parties exhibited by voters in each state. 


The measure for competitiveness was based on the avyer- 
age of the vote for United States representatives in each 
state in congressional elections from 1944 to 1950. A com- 
petitive state was so defined if the Democratic vote in that 
state was between 46 percent and 56 percent of the total. His 
hypothesis was that the degree of competition in a state would 
be positively correlated with the retention of a partisan bal- 
meemeeeetie found that "/ “2 (C)ities inthe competitive states 
are more Ghelbeant ees as likely to have retained partisan bal- 
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moos) tian cities in the noncompetitive states. In noncom- 


petitive (or one-party) states he found that the nonpartisan 


batlot was usually adopted after the condition of one-party 
rule at the state level had been established. He offers no 
peeiaelror for this finding. Reasons that suggest themselves 
include: a) the tendency for the dominant state party to view 
the civic level as its legitimate domain Cive.*. aim 2uuiiinovras 
tive extension of the state system) and hence the introduction 
of anti-party legislation would be designed to keep the minor- 
ity party from establishing an urban foothalda: by) the mésire 
of the state machine to keep the Negro from political power 


(most one-party states are in the."solid South") which would 
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2 
be easier in the reformed city with the depoliticizing effect 
alleged to result from reform institutions. In the absence 
of relevant evidence, these points must remain highly specu- 


lative, however. 


The other state characteristic examined by Cutright 
was degree of voter loyalty to one of the major parties. The 
'loyalty' measure was based on the percentarce vote Tor third 
party candidates in the 1912 and 1924 Presidential elections. 
A third party vote over 30 percent meant that that state was 
"low" on the loyalty scale; below 30 percent was considered 
pOusignify a "high" level of partisan attachment. Cutright 
found that a significant relationship existed--38 percent of 
the cities in high-loyalty states had partisan elections com- 
pared to 28 percent in low loyalty states. The data supported 
his hypothesis that states with loyal party supporters would 
Pena to oppose the introduction of the nonpartisan ballot at 
the civic level. Again, Cutright offers no further explanation 
for this relationship. Gilbert's view that the overwhelming 
Molipartisan character of West Coast cities is due in part To 
the traditional weak party loyalty (as evidencedby the common 
practice of split ticket voting) is, nevertheless, similar to 


Cutright's findings. !? 


The discussion above has dealt with characteristics 
associated with the relatively gross variables of state or 


region. It is conceivable that the regional and state 
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33) 
differences in the distribution and Peraistence of nonnart1— 
sanship reflect an underlying variable that might be broadly 
classified as "political ethos". It is upon the various com- 
ponents of the "ethos theory" as determinants of nonpartisan- 
Ship that most writers have focused their attention. The 
ethos theory implies that community cleavages arise out of 
the interaction of two basic groups holding fundamentally dif- 
ferent political orientations based on differences in class, 
peam.e ort vin-and netteion.* ~This=ylew imptics tual sLrone 
ethnic, class or religious cleavages provide "political parties 
with the social basis necessary for effective organization 
and “sufficient activity Bateeeney for survival as a’ community 
force. 100 Hence, party organization would’ be difficult’ to 
maintain in homogeneous communities, and conversely, partisan- 
Ship would be easier to maintain in heterogeneous communities. 
Peeme sco Aanple~ evidence” that an’ the*ageregates cities=tend*to 
follow this pattern, with some significant exceptions that can 


DeV™explained’“in terms-of the differential’ historical- backgrounds 


Prwcrtres tiat-do notv-rit’ tne patterns 


Data presented by Wolfinger and Field in a 1966 article 
support the view that the "immigrant ethos" associated with 
Prue existence*of'a‘ significant’ group in*acity* whith is a) 
Woerine- ctass,- b>) "ethnic "ror c) Catholic favors the retention 
of unreformed institutions such as nonpartisan elections, 
wards, and the mayor-council form. On the other hand, they 


found that if a significant portion of the urban population 
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54 
was a) native born, b) Protestant or c) middle class, the 
community was more likely to have adopted and retained the 


81 


reformed city strucutre. 


Boel bios 1Guuright 's «study of p80 .citiesvin 4 Sestates 
Supports the ethos theory on two of the variables, class and 
Peiteton.°* He used as a measure of class composition the 
member Of persons employed in manufacturing. If over 50 per— 
eeuu, Or the city's labor force was. employed in manufacturing 
e71950, the city was considered to be "high" on the manufac-— 
turing measure and hence predominantly lower class. Cities 
with less than 50 percent of the labor force in manufacturing 
were considered predominantly middle class. His results sub- 
stantiated the ethos theory--". . . (S)ome 44 percent of the 
Pea emanutacturing cities retained partisan elections compared 
to 27 percent of the low manufacturing cat ieeelon This rela- 
tionship between class and partisan/nonpartisan form of gov- 
ernment is supported by the case study literature which indi- 
Cates that»movements «to return to a partisan system come from 


working-class groups. 


Cutright's measure for religious cleavage was premised 
on the assumption that in communities with more than 20 percent 
Catholic inhabitants, the possibility for politically effec- 
tive cleavage was present. If the city was less than 20 per- 
cent Catholic in religious composition, it was assumed to be 


Miow" on religiousacileavage since the minority would be too 
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Shalleto be politically effective. He further assumed that 
communities with a high level of religious cleavage would be 
more likely to provide a base for partisan politics. His 
assumption was confirmed--"44 percent of the high Catholic 
cities have retained partisan elections compared to 27 per- 


Cenc. of the low—Catholic cities 2 


Support for the view that ethnicity is related to 
partisanship/nonpartisanship is given by Gilbert's study of 
large cities. His survey of the census figures from 1900 to 
1940 revealed that there was a lower proportion of European 
foreign born in nonpartisan cities west of the Mississippi than 
in most partisan cities in the een” Wolfidnger.andeFiedd., 
Similarly, found that in the 309 cities over 50,000 in popula- 
fiom in.1960, 

: those regions with the largest foreign stock popu- 
tations have,theshigchest proportionreof,cities-with 
elements of the private-regarding ethic. There are some 
exceptions to. this, ,notably.in.the.pdpularity of nonpar-— 
tisanship in New England and in.the consistent deviation 
olathe West, butebye<and.larce, the. patternn’ syvasepredicted 
by the ethos theory.87 

These deviations inthe jrelationship-between.ethnicity 
and nonpartisanship must now be examined. As indicated above, 
New England cities are heavily populated by foreign stock and 
yet are predominantly nonpartisan. The literature offers no 
specific explanation for this, but it is possible to speculate 


that the anti-party values of traditional New England--speci- 


Sreally, autonomy and direct-democracy-—are stronger there 
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than elsewhere and have resisted partisan politics. 


The second deviation from the generally strong rela- 
tionship with ethnicity and nonpartisanship exists in the 
fece mmonegiactoraofi proportion ofeebhnictstock bck not 
appear to be the answer. Large cities on the West Coast, for 
example, have approximately the same foreign stock population 
Bemune Barge Eastern cities. Nonpartisan San Francisco had 
43.5 percent foreign stock in 1960 compared to 42 percent for 
partisan New Haven; Los Angeles had 32.6 percent foreign stock 
while Chicago disted 35.9 percent: Seattle's population was 
31.4 percent foreign snes The simple explanation that 
first and second generation Americans have the same effect on 
fie Dalvtern «of wrban ‘politics: iswobviously inadequate ®*9The 
most obvious explanation appears to be that the West Coast 
was populated later than the Eastern cities. ‘The reform influ- 
ence was not countered by the inertia effect of established 
partisan patterns. A related reason appears to Werthat tthe 
West Coast has fewer first or second generation European 
immigrants--Gilbert's review of census data from 1900 to 1940 
weidteaves ene oe The Mexican-American and Orientals, who 
make up a sizeable portion of West Coast icitiesy are tcornsid= 
ered to be less likely to become politically involved than 
their counterparts from Auiromece hence less likely to support 
anol Lidiealr partys Wolfinger suggests that the experience of 


even the European ethnics were different in the West than the 


East: 
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(I)n the Northeast the non-British immigrants came 
to settled communities with relatively stable class 
structures and systems of status ascription. Only men- 
tal jobs were openstocthemusarre. reOn the other hand 
immigrants came to the West at the same time as the 
Yankees, or on their heels. The two WEROUDS «1 ies el VeU 
+n communities with widely fluctuating economies and 
unsettled social systems. Economic advantage was not so 
Closely associated with ethnicity, and class distinctions 
Werte TiOl SSOP roid: 

Wolfinger suggests that since economic and social 
advancement was denied the immigrants in the East (relative 
to the West), they sought a political avenue for their ambi- 
tions and that this explains in part the different degrees of 


political partisanship in the cities of the two regions. 


Summary 

In this chapter, an attempt has been made to examine 
the origins and causes of the nonpartisan style of politics 
Now epractised in most American cities. Nonpartisanship was 
defined in terms of the absence of disciplined party control 
Peecavic policy-making. The concept was classified in terms 
of two dimensions--ideological and institutional. The various 
manifestations of nonpartisanship was studied historically 
PacourieascritbcabysrevyLew of ther literature. Evidence in 
the literature was cited which appeared to support the general 
conclusion that effectively nonpartisan local politics is 


elosely related to the existence of various aspects of the 


ideology of nonpartisanship. 
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FOOTNOTES, CHAPTER II 


cs : 
nilxty—-five percent’ of municipal elections: in. the United 


States are legally nonpartisan--i.e., political party affili- 
ation is not printed on the ballot. See Charles R. Adrian, 
"Nonpartisanship", International Encyclopedia: of the Social 
sciences (New York: MacMillan and Free Press), p. 201. Else- 
where Adrian maintains that in the majority of cases legally 
nonpartisan, cities) ‘are effectively nonpartisan--i.e., Council 
is not controlled by a disciplined party. See Charles R. 
Adrian, "A Typology of Nonpartisan Elections", Western Polit- 
Peal Quarterly, XII (June,-1959.),-pp. 456445 8S 22 


“adrian, UNOnparvisansiip ys p. 2013) see also wFred I. 
Greenstein, "The Changing Pattern of Urban Party Politics”, 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ences, 353 (May, 1964), pp. 10-11; Eugene C. Lee, The Politics 
of Nonpartisanship (Berkeley: University of California Press, 


Poon Chanters, 11 and 12. 


3charles R. Adrian, "Some General Characteristics of Non- 
Pevcisan Elections", American Political Science Review, XLVI 
(September, 1952), pp. 766-776. 


Berandhad Wolfinger and John Field, "Political Ethos and 
the Structure of Local Government", American Political Science 
Review, LX (September, 1966), pp. 306-326. 


Harold Kaplan, Urban Political Systems: A Functional 
Analysis of Metro Toronto (New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1967), pp. 181-184. 
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W 
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fearian. "A Typology. 
‘kaplan, Urban Political Systems, p. 182. 


oe for example Ibid., pp. 181-184; E.P. Fowler and M.D. 
Goldrick, "The Toronto Election of 1969: Patterns of Partisan 
and Nonpartisan Balloting", paper presented to the annual meet— 
ing of the Canadian Political Science Association, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, June 4, 1970, p. 23; Charles R. Adrian, "Some General 


Pharacteristics :. .", pp. 766-776. 
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PRobert C. Wood, Suburbia: Its People and Their Politics 


(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958), p. 2; Adrian, "Nonpartisan- 
shapve ' pe 2016 
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evipr ace p.re55'* Kenneth Crawford also emphasizes. the 
independence of the Colonial small town of New England. See 
Kenneth G. Crawford, Canadian Municipal Government (Toronto: 
Metweroapyeor Toronto Press, 1954), p. 22. 


e lpage Jones, ed., The Basic Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
(New York, 1944), p. 749. Quoted in Wood, Suburbia. 
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continued use of the partisan ballot. See Leo F. Schnore and 
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CHAPTER III 


NONPARTISANSHIP IN CANADIAN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT: HISTORICAL 
AND DESCRIPTIVE 


Introduction 

This chapter will deal with the origins and develop- 
iereor TMonpartisan politics in Canadian cities. It would 
appear that two questions must be answered to justify this 
eyepoer inthe’ context’ of the thesis’ as atwholeta, Pirstly,>why 
wee ees mporvant to aan the nonpartisan politics of Canadian 
eities? Secondly, why cannot a historical study of nonparti- 
Periship an Canada ber incorporated in® the* chapters on’ the 


Unavea states? 


The answer to the first question is: similar to the 
Brtepif cation given for the previous chapter. Namely: a) A 
study of the forces which gave rise to the nonpartisan style 
ae urban politics is important to an understanding of the 
hypothesized effects of nonpartisanship; b) it would appear 

to be important to an understanding of the different politi- 
cal orientations of Canadians toward politics at the different 
levels of government--i.e., that parties are WERE ALS and 
legitimate at the senior levels of government but not at the 
local level: c) it promises to provide reasons for the failure 
of Canadian cities to follow the British and American examples 


of partisan local politics; and d) this approach would seem 
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best in an attempt to determine why nonpartisanship has per- 
sisted in most Canadian cities but has been replaced by party 
control in one major city and persists in different degrees 
in various other cities. Differential historical experiences 
in the political life of various cities would seem to offer a 
more plausible explanation for this than current social or 


semocraphicefactors. 


ine answer to-the second question in “general terms is 
that the development™of nonpartisanship in Canada, while it 
ime lar to that of the United pLatess, Jeesuriactentiy dit 
ferent to warrant separate treatment. Specifically, a) Canada 
never experienced a period of extreme political party control 
Peano Usovernmenticof the type -that ‘flourished in tthe United 
Soevcer un the latter "part ofthe nineteenth century andthe 
early years of the twentieth. The analysis, therefore, must 
explain why parties did not succeed in Canadian cities rather 
than (as in the case of the United States) emphasizing the 
reason for party success and subsequent decline; b) one cannot 
assume a priori that the ideology of nonpartisanship in Canada 
is in all respects the same as that of the United States. To 
do so would imply that the political culture of the two coun- 
tries is identical. Only an empirical analysis of components 
of the ideology on both sides of the border will bpea the 
degree to which they are similar or different, ec) the legal 
and institutional manifestations of nonpartisanship are in 


some respects different in the two countries and require 
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different modes of research--for example, the form of ballot, 
which in the United States is assumed by most writers to 
Hemlece erréectavely partisan orn nonpartisan cities, is mean-— 
ingless as a research tool in Canada where ballots have always 
been nonpartisan; and d) a final reason for a separate study 
of nonpartisanship in Canada is that in Canada, where only one 
city is effectively partisan, research will be more profitable 
emphasizing the different degrees of nonpartisanship, rather 
than comparing the effectively partisan and nonpartisan cities 


Which have existed at»various periods in the United States. 


Early Municipal Development in French Canada 

Since the area that was to become Canada was first 
geire7 Led. .by!-the French, the search pformpihe pombe imasrot monpar— 
tisanship in both its ideological and institutional dimensions 
is best begun with a study of local government in early French 
Canada... The most striking feature, of this period is that, from 
the founding of Quebec in 1608 until the 1840's--almost two 
and one half centuries, there were no municipal institutions 
Somouch win wrench ee While the French settlers were 
under the authority of France, local matters were dealt with 
by Intendent and the Council--sometimes in consultation with 
the local population. Even after the English conquest, local 
affairs in each parish in Lower Canada were regulated by the 
Peenpe: OL centralized Bushee such as the Curé and the 
Peecain of the. Militia. This pattern of local government in 
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Lower Canada persisted until 1841. This long period of 
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autocratic, centralized rule clearly,andicatesethat docal 
autonomy and the popular election of local officials are not 


Dart, Of) thes French Canadian tradition. 


What implications does this early lack of local insti- 
tutions have for the politics of the cities that have since 
appeared in the province of Quebec? A number of speculative 
interpretations can be offered along the lines of Robert 
Wood's thesis that modern nonpartisan sentiments and institu- 
tional arrangements can be attributed to the continuing influ- 
ence of the values of local autonomy and democracy. He sug- 
Pesus that these values persist in the United States as a 
legacy from the early American pattern of local government. * 
Poplyine Wood's thesis first to the fact that local autonomy 
was not a factor in early French Canadian. experience would 
Sugcest that whatever the cause of the traditional nonpartisan 
Polaticsp~of,Quebdecisncities wit doesanotgoriginateawithia 
Nostalgic attachment.to:local: autonomy. »In:other wordss5<a 
PoeadisLOnnok.docaleautonemys~according torWooedsiresultsein an 
antipathy to the interference of major parties in local -poli- 
tics. ..Sincethe’ French, have -not shad~a,long-history of local 
autonomy, they would notyofortbngsercasonsathleastgabe 
inclined to oppose the entry of provincial or federal parties 


mean Local atfairs. 


The second major characteristic of the early pattern 


of local affairs in French Canada. was the lack of local 
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democracy (defined by Wood in terms of the election of local 
Ppevernmenv Orficiais). “A-tradition of ‘local electrons > par-— 
ticularly of the town meeting variety, would, in his view, 
Suggest that the people would oppose parties in local affairs 
because they constitute an artificial barrier to direct voter- 
candidate ties. Since local government by elected councils 
does not have a long history in French Canada this factor can- 
not be given much weight as an influence which has kept the 
Pemoics Of Quebec cities on a nonpartisan basis. This line 
of argument does not suggest that the lack of local autonomy 
and democracy in the experience of French Canadians would have 
a positive influence upon the entry of parties into Quebec 
mevane politics, but it does imply that if parties were to 
Serempt to gain control of civic government, these two factors 


Beeleast would not constitute an impediment in their entry. 


A third factor that may be considered characteristic 
Or French Canada*s’ local affairs during’ most of its history 
was the presence of strong traditional authorities. The 
influence of the Roman Catholic church and the feudal seignor- 
ja. system was strong in local affairs. According to Green— 
stein? the absence of strong traditional authorities control- 
bane loca) affairs in the United States left a power vacuum 
Which was occupied by the local party machine. Applying 
Greenstein's argument to the traditional situation of French 
Canada suggests that the authority of the parish priest, the 


seignoir and the captain of the Militia in local affairs would 
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have discouraged the development of parties in local govern- 
ment. Indeed, it is consistent with this interpretation that 
the first appearance of effective partisan: control, in Montreal 
in 1960 exactly coincided with the beginning of the "quiet 
revolution" which marked a distinct shift from the traditional 
parish-oriented values. The coincidence of these two events 
cannot, however, be taken as proof of a causal connection 


between then. 


Barly Municipal Devélopment in English Canada 

The development of nonpartisan sentiments and institu- 
tions in Canada must take into account the history of the 
English-speaking settlements in addition to the French if a 
Peumpieve pacture is to be given. It Seems best to focus on 
the development of municipal institutions and ideas in Upper 
Canada (now Ontario) since Upper Canada was the first colony 
bOv,estvablish*a°ecomprehensive “municipal system" and it 1s this 
System which established the pattern for municipal development 


dm the rest of panwaant 


Until tate in the nineteenth century, local povernment 
meeepper Canada "was carried on-chiefly by the ancient Engitsn 
System of local magistrates meeting in Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions."? This eee prevailed even Longer in other parts of 
Canada--in Nova Scotia, for Seaman it was not abandoned 
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mite 1O79. Under the so-called Quarter Sessions, all the 


affairs of local government--legislative, administrative, and 
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Judicial--were carried on by Justices of the peace appointed 


by the central governing authority. 


The development of elective municipal bodies which 
eventually replaced this system of government by session has 
been attributed largely to the influence of large numbers of 
United Empire Loyalists who immigrated to Upper Canada and 
other British colonies at the time of the American Revolution. 
The impact of the massive influx of Loyalists is Suggested by 
the number of newcomers in proportion to the sparse population 
of the British colonies. For example, about 20,000 Loyalists 
settled in Upper Canada during this period; approximately 
10,000 settled in the New Brunswick area and about 25,000 
PaemmOONOVamcotia, effectively  doublingsthes population’ of 


That colony. ! 


Ironically, the "loyalty" of the new settlers did not 
include an attachment to the British system of local govern- 
fea. , Angus points out that the existing municipal insti-— 
Perrone Of Onitario are largely the result of the insistence 
Poeboyalists for local government in the New England Uradition. 
Crawford indicates that about "three-quarters of the Loyalists 
who came to Canada were from the colony of New York where the 
local institutions were of the New England type." The two 
principal goals of Loyalists were to introduce into the 
practice of local government the cardinal tenets of autonomy 


and democracy that had prevailed in the settlements along the 
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American seaboard. 


These two values of local autonomy and democracy 
translated into tangible demands for incorporation of local 
units and the right to elect local officials. These demands 
Meougny some results. In 1793, the town meeting was legal- 
e2e0.in Upper Canada, but with no real legislative powers.++ 
Thirty-six years later, in his influential report on British 
North America, Lord Durham recommended the establishment of 
elective municipal institutions and in doing so referred to 


the municipal systems of some American states./° 


The Loyalist “influence Is suggested by the fact that 
the powers of the Courts of Quarter Sessions was transferred 
to elected municipal bodies in 1841, preceding by about fifty 
Neere a Similar democratization of local government in Britain?? 
fieerormnal tcranster of authoricvy torelective councils was 
accomplished by the District Councils Act of 1841, passed under 
Che guidance of Lord Sydenham, the first governor’ of the 
United Canadas. In 1849, the Act was amended somewhat and 
Was passed as the Municipal Act of 1849, better known as the 
Baldwin Act. The Baldwin Act has been called the "Magna Charta" 
of municipal government in Canada because, despite many 
amendments, it still constitutes the framework of Ontario 
local government today and has provided the foundation upon 


which the municipal system in almost every other Canadian pro- 


14 


vince has been built. 
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The Baldwin Act of 1849 provided comprehensive mun- 


icipal legislation in Upper Canada which permitted the local 
self-government of towns, cities, and townships and also gave 
these units considerable freedom from central control.*> Sim- 
ilar legislation was not so easily introduced into Lower 

Canada due to the reluctance of the French population to 

accept arrangements that were not compatible with their tra- 
ditions. In 1840, for example, an ordinance passed by the 
government of the United Canadas establishing elective insti- 
tutions in Lower Canada was repealed five years later because 

of the "resistance of the people they were designed to serves 
Nevertheless, in keeping with the policy of the Governor of 
the United Canadas, municipal institutions were imposed upon 
Bie reductants population: of! Lower Canada, from aboves oin 1885, 
the Municipal and Road Act established a system of popularly 
elected bodies in parishes, townships, towns and villages 
Pervesim bart ton the: Legislation) that: had* been Weor se ins Upper 
Canada in 1841.1! Goneratae legislation incorporating the 
principles of autonomy and democracy at the local level was 
copied by other provinces somewhat later. The Atlantic pro- 


18 
vinees, for example, followed suit in the 1870's and 1880's. 


The four western provinces copied the American inspi- 
red system from Ontario as well. Manitoba, in 1883, passed 
comprehensive municipal legislation patterned after the 
Ontario model of incorporated, elective local units. When 


Alberta and Saskatchewan became provinces in 1905, they 
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inherited an elective municipal system which had been intro- 
duced when the area had Saees territorial status. The Munici- 
pal Clauses Act of 1892, which established the municipal 
System in British Columbia, was also patterned after the 
I9 


Ontario model. The imitation of Ontario's municipal system 


by the western provinces is explained by Crawford as a natural 
agevelopment, sincé Ontario's system "was the nearest estab-— 
lished system in Canada .. . (and) great numbers of early 
pevtlers came from Ontario."~° An earlier observer, Samuel 
Wickett, suggests an additional reason: 
fier ne west, Ontario, Manitoba, British) ColumbiS tend 
the Northwest (later Saskatchewan and Alberta) repre- 
Peutsa tolerably uniform area. Owing larreely to the 
fact that so many Ontario men have accepted municipal 
appointments or entered upon the practise of law in its 
(Canada's) leading cities, the municipal system_of 
Pioarlo Mas in many. respects served as a model. 

This review of early municipal development in Canada 
indicates not only that the traditions of local autonomy and 
democracy were strong but that these influences came to Canada 
from the Colonial towns of the United States via the United 
Empire Loyalists. If, as Robert Wood maintains, the persis— 
tent anti-party feelings on which nonpartisan politics is based 
is a legacy from these two traditions, then the prevailing 
nonpartisan sentiments of Canadians can be attributed in part 
to an idealization of the local autonomy and democracy of 


their small-town forefathers. This can hardly be the whole 


explanation, however. These same sentiments did not prevent 
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the widespread control by political parties ‘of urban cCoureils 


in American cities. 


Influence of the American Municipal Reform Movement - General 
If the combined influence of the traditions of local 
autonomy and democracy do not explain why Canadian cities did 
not undergo a period of extensive party control in civic gov- 
ernment , what other factors explain why they skipped this 
partisan stage in their development? The literature on Cana- 
dian local government. is virtually unanimous in attributing 
the absence of the period of machine politics in Canada largely 
poe tne fact that rapid urbanization occurred in’ Canada’ later 
Onan in the United) States. John Joyce makes this point’ suc— 
Panculy in his recent study* of Canadian municipal politics. 
He points out that Canada's period of rapid urban growth coin- 
Seoeo With the reform era in the United States. For example, 
the Canadian urban population increased from 18 percent to 
41.8 percent of the total population between 1871 and enna 
iG was during this period that the chorus of the municipal 


reform movement reached its highest pitch. Joyce suggests 


Coa. 


(c)iviec leaders and provincial legislators quite naturally 
looked to the United States for some guidelines to cope 
with what was a new phenomenon for Canada. In spite of 
the flactathat the socio-cultural) basis: causing the® reform 
movement inithe: United States did not” exist in Canada, 
reform philosophy appealed to the conservative, business-— 
oriented mentality of the establishment governing Canada 
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Kaplan supports this view. He remarks that.Canadian cities 
did not experience a period of party control followed by a 
nonpartisan reaction but that they "seem to have skipped a 
Stage and moved directly to a concensus on good government 


Oa 


Evidence offered by Donald Rowat adds weight to this 
interpretation. He stresses the point that province-wide 
Systems of municipal government were only established in the 
central provinces in the mid-nineteenth century and in the 
Maritimes and the West not until long after confederation. 
The Canadian nonpartisan tradition "was imported near the end 
of the last century after the local non-partisan movement in 


the United States had become strong."*? 


oes moact of -the reform idealse¥s evident from the 

eae rpathny Coward local party politics held by Canadian civic 
leaders as well as ordinary citizens near the turn of the cen- 
wiry... For example, this nonpartisan sentiment in Canada dur- 
eae oe retorm.era is documented in a speech .given by W.D. 
Lighthall, Mayor of Westmount and honorary secretary of the 
Marron of Canadian Municipalities to a I91l/ meeting of the 
National Municipal League. He stated: 

nae 2050s eee a OO Dee Chet mun Gina leat tai re ats 

unknown. The mere suggestion of party strife entering 

into the matter would arouse strong opposition among the 

voters, .» om. (ijt 18 4 Tair statement that the elim- 


PMationion varey DOlIbics 28 4 universally accepted sentv- 
1ment..+ltuis supported byuall the leading newspapers 
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and is strongly in favour with all classes of people. 
In Canada it rests upon a habit of aah mind acquired 
during the past half century. 6 


Samuel Wickett of the University of Toronto adds his view to 
E¥enthall's statements. Writing in 1902, he asserts that 
"public opinion in Canada has thus far been opposed to the 
introduction of party politics into municipal matters.@/ The 
Municipal Auditor of the Government of Ontario expressed a 
typical viewpoint on party politics in 1912: 

(P)arty conventions and politics have not a 
predominant influence in municipal affairs (in Ontario), 
and they never will have, so long as citizens are alert 
tO protect the best interésts of the city “against ‘the 
intrigues of ambitious politicians.2 

Harold Kaplan suggests that Canadian fears about local parties 
even today are based on the image of the corrupt machine that 


eo 


existed in American cities around 1900. 


Early Reform Influences in Western Canada 

The nonpartisan ideals of the American reform move- 
ment were particularly strong in the Canadian West where hoards 
er Amerircans from"the plains states “poured over /the border; 
abtracted by the offer of free Vand. “Almost'a®*million Ameri- 
Cans, mostiy from the Progressive *stronghold of “the American 
plains, came to the Canadian prairies between 1898 and 1914, 3° 
They brought with them the anti-party attitude characteristic 
ap 


of the Progressive movement in the United States. 


A militant farmer's organization known as the Patrons 
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of Industry became popular in Western Canada and Ontario and 
Quebec after the 1880's. At the high point of the Patrons' 
influence in 1894 they reported 50,000 members and had a few 
candidates elected to provincial office. Their ideology fav- 
oured theventry of farmers into*politics but only on a ‘nonpar- 
tisan' basis. Like other farmers' groups, the Patrons pressed 
for action on railway rates and storage of produce but they 
also emphasized producer and consumer co-operatives, prohibi- 
tion, the initiative and referendum and other reforms! 2° In 
addition, they stressed the familiar reform idea that govern- 
ment is a matter of business and that the presence of politi- 
cal parties only hinders the achievement of efficiency and 
Peouomy 11 public affairs. A declaration in the 1896 edition 
of the Patrons’! Advocate suggests their view: 

tems? especially 2mportant tor cev'rid' oT out*Gr=date 

Part vVeMeGhoos and procedures. co... ~1ne cost of leris— 

lation and administration can be largely reduced by the 

application of business methods to public matters. 33 

Another organization of American origin added ‘to the 

nonpartisan sentiment in the Canadian west early in this cen- 
tury. The Non-Partisan League which was founded in North 
Demovasspread rapidly into the western Great Plains region 
of the United States and into Saskatchewan and Alberta, where 
Soot anfluence was felt particularly in the period between 1916 
and 1922. By 1917, the League was publishing two weekly news- 


papers in Saskatchewan where it attained widespread rural 
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Support. Its success was particularly evident in Alberta, 
where it elected two candidates to the provincial vésots lature 
ime lOL7VasThevinfluenceecof the League was important in the 
establishment of the Progressive Party in 1920 and in the pol- 
icies of the United Farmers of Alberta. McPherson reports 
that the Non-Partisan League's main aim was to replace the 
prevailing party system with a business government which would 
deal with issues according to their merits and not on party 
considerations. Morton characterizes their philosophy as 


34 


emovasizing "a repudiation of party politics". 


Absence of a Base for Party Politics in Early Canadian Cities 
Wheypreceding sectionvhasasuggestedsthatethestnfiuence 
of the American reform movement was mainly responsible for 
the absence of political parvbyeensry Lintowcivictpoli ticsedur= 
ing the period of rapid urbanization in Canada. This explan- 
ation, however, does not answer the question: Why did parties 
not appear on the local scene prior to rapid urbanization? 
Generally, the answer appears to be that the preconditions 
that spawned the party machine in United States cities did 


mogeexist, or existed to a much lesser degree, in Canadian 


communities. 


Firstly, Canadian cities lacked the disorganized and 
decentralized political structure that American cities had 
inherited from the age of Jackson. The system of checks and 


balances did not work its way into Canadian local government 
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80 
to any great extent, and the practice of ebeching local seadmin- 
istrative and judicial officials with the accompanying long 
ballot was never employed. These Jacksonian innovations pre- 
ventedset fective -organization-and ecordination savirtudlhy 
paralyzing the effective governing of cities in the United 
States at the very time that the increasing size and complex- 
ity were creating more demands for government action. It was 
ies eed Tor strong, centralized civic authority that the 


Pa ercal machine filled. 


A second reason for the absence of political parties 
in Canadian municipalities even before the reform era is 
Suggested by the fact that Canadian municipalities were not 
a orce. as their, American counterparts.) ‘Im small,-communities 
it is more likely that the voter will know the candidates per- 
Sonally .and «'the politics of ecquaintance" that prevails ‘is 


36 


not likely to be replaced by party politics. Small commun-. 
ities, moreover, obviously have less "spoils" to attract the 


party machine. 


The relative lack of patronage that characterized early 
local government in Canada compared to the United States likely 
discouraged the major parties from entering the municipal 
odie 9 Ln ates municipalities, the tradition has dong been 
that appointed officials hold office during good behavior. 3! 


Moreover, Canadian provincial governments exercised tighter 


control over their embryonic local governments than was the 
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81 
case with state control over the more established American 
mrrieses Wickett suggests that this tighter control on the 
part of Canadian provinces resulted in "certain regulations 
as to municipal patronage through which political spobhisuare 


in part shielded from local politicians and in part removed 


nomuTcemonepsultablel(stie)tfieldsofvthe province. "2? 


Canadian cities also lacked the large immigrant popu- 
lation that contributed to the rise of the urban political 
machine in the United=States. At the time that the urban 
bosses in the United States were thriving on the large immi- 
grant vote, Canadian cities were remarkably homogeneous. For 
example, in 1881 Canada's population (excluding the French, 
who composed about a third of aoe pe pRee but were confined 
largely to Quebec) was 96.7 percent of British origin. Wickett 
Beenocwoubithat einil89l$cin eightaoftCanada's hargerocities, 
the Pear eo-veni population averaged only 5.6 percent of the 
total; the comparable figure ferefitiy of the darcer.American 
cities was 30.8 percent Resa Vea By the time Canadian 
Crriesthadesizeablécimmigrant'populations, the tide of reform 


had become firmly established in Canada and provided a barrier 


to party entry. 


Specific Reform Influences on Nonpartisanship in Canada 
When the effects of urban growth began to be felt in 
Canada, Canadian officials went shopping in the United States 


for ideas and techniques to enable them to solve their urban 
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82 
problems. They found that the Americans were blaming most 
Or=thetr*urban ills %on''the pernicious “é6ffects' of political 
parties. As a result, the Canadians came home indoctrinated 
with anti-party ideas and they brought with them techniques 
for reforming municipal institutions that were designed largely 
for the purpose of eliminating party control of local: govern- 
ments. This process appears to have been concentrated during 


the municipal reform period. 


In 1888, a Commission on Municipal Institutions appoin- 
ted by Ontario chose to concentrate its search for innovations 
an local government on the United "States rather than Britain 
or Europe. The Commissioners explained that "the circumstances 
of the people in that country more nearly resemble our own in 
urban and rural districts, and we may reasonably conclude that 
whatever works satisfactorily amongst them is not wholly 
unsuited to asynsl In 1913 ,°a British’ Columbia’ Royal’ Commis= 
Sion on Municipal Government appointed by the government of 
tac province reported that it had studied the’ institutional 
Porm of- twelve cities in the United States but° only seven" in 


Pahaaed 2 


b> Te? important-to note’ thav= many* institvtional*inno- 
vations and explicit anti-party legilsation that American 
reformers effected at home had little relevance for Canada, 
where the political parties were not in control of civic gov- 
ernment. The form of the ballot was a case in point--the bal- 


lot had never been partisan in Canada nor had it ever been 
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83 
"long" (in the sense that administrative and judicial offices 
were filled by balloting). Legislation designed to remove the 
label was not seen in Canada. Similarly, Canada has not 
adopted the nonpartisan primary nor has it passed- legislation 
to separate the dates of the civic elections from those of the 
province or federal government--the dates of local elections 
have practically never conflicted with election dates for 


ne 


senior levels of government. 


Both the ideology of nonpartisanship and some of its 
institutional correlates have, however, been adopted in Canada 
despite the legal and social differences between the two coun- 
tries. Although the anti-party sentiments and institutional 
arrangements were designed to "throw the rascals out" in Amer-— 
Meamecities, these factors obviously did not have this effect 
in Canada where the party "rascals" were not in control of 
Bevic rovernment. There is evidence, however, that manifesta— 
meomee or DOth dimensions of nonpartisanship Imported trom the 
United States contributed significantly to discouraging the 
Pee or parties into ,the municipal wield, especially provinc- 


jal and federal parties. 


An American organization, the National Municipal 
League, an effective and consistent fighter for reform, helped 
Spread both the nonpartisan ideology and institutions into 
Canada. In 1913 it held its twenty-first National Conference 


for Good City Government in Toronto, the only one ever held 
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outside the United States. |" The same year the League voted 


Popertiliace with the International Municipal League, an 
organization sponsored by the mayor of Westmount which was 
designed to increase communication among municipal govern- 
ments in the United States, Canada, and other countries. /? 
F.M. Stewart points out that at this time the League was 
answering inquiries from foreign countries and sending its 
foceravure to satires The pivotal role played by the League 
is suggested by the remarks of a representative of the Union 
of Canada municipalities: 
In that intercommunication which is of late years con- 
stantly taking place between the municipalities of the 
Unatedsstatessand.those of.Canada, largely through the 
National Municipal League and the Union of Canadian 


Bunge. pealitieses.«... our,eibies,usually.jook to.yours 
1or experience. 
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The..cCommission plan fcr.ci 
ated in the United States was adopted by a number of munici- 
Pe,itaes in Canada.in,the first.two.decades_of the twentieth 
century. The key features of the plan--a small council elected 
at large on a nonpartisan ballot with each Commissioner respons- 
ible for a separate municipal department--was even more irrel- 
evant to Canada than the United States. It was designed to 
centralize authority (but nad tne eftect of decentralizing 
it) ana to eliminate partisan control of city government. 
Canadian cities, however, did not suffer from excessive decen- 
tralization of authority and there were no parties to elimin- 
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ate. The plan was soon abandoned completely in Canada. 
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A new plan for city government, the manager plan (or 
council-manager plan), made a much greater impact upon Canada. 
The rationale of this American originated form makes a sharp 
distinction between policy and administration. The plan(timplies 
that most of the problems at the civic level are matters of 
administration--to be solved by the principles of efficiency 
and economy of the business world. Hence a professional 
appointed manager is pus’ inrchargetof civicratfeirs. tkelisi- 
cal parties are explicitly excluded by proponents of the plan-- 
the council is to be elected at-large on a nonpartisan ballot. 
Parties only interfere with the efficiency of civic administra- 
tion; the one best solution to each civic problem can be found 
pee rational!':."prefessional" procedures’>> Thiis-“plan origin- 
ated in the United States in 1910 and was rapidly adopted by 
fuewcapalaties.on,both.-sides,ofitherborder. Iteareceived 
Sustained promotion by the National Municipal League and the 
International City Managers Association. Munro reports that 
the manager-plan received vigorous promotion in Canada: "An 
energetic propaganda for the further extension of this plan 
in Canada is now beingatarracdaoner of -tin parti throughetne 
agency of the International City Manager's Association."°* 
The first Canadian municipality to adopt the manager plan was 


om 


and by 1925 six Canadian cities in three 
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Westmount in 1913 


provinces employed the plan. By 1954, it had spread to 


thirty-five municipalities in six provinces,>> by 1966 it 
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was in use in 82 Canadian communities andsit isapresent in 


almost one hundred cities?! today. 
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In actual fact, the manager type of municipal organi- 
zation and the "administrative" rationale it implies is more 
widespread than the above figures indicate. A CLlanstnacris 
practically identical to the manager form, found mainly in 
Western Canada, is the commissioner type, also known as the 
"council-city commissioner system" or the "council-board of 
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commissioners system". This plan is not to be confused with 
the commission form used early in the century, where the com- 
missioners were elected and together formed the council. The 
commissioner in the council-commissioner system is an appointed 
official with the same powers as a city manager. Canadian 
mrorities point out that this latter plan is almost identi- 
cal in operation and intent to the manager plan.?? As with 
Paes manager*’plan, the commissioner form makes a sharp dis- 
Pamcuilon between policy and administration. The commissioner 
iewan appointed professional who is responsible for the admin-— 
Maerationsorerocabsaffairs: einesome Gases alboard ofrapprox-— 
imately three commissioners is responsible for the "manage- 
ment" of civic affairs. In some cities, like Edmonton and 
Calgary, the mayor is also a member of the commission board, 
but even here the management rests with the appointed members 
mem opnempoardsnaretjhecmayor one & does not function as an 
administrative official, but rather as a liaison official 
between council and the board of commissioners, this type is 
practically identical with the council-manager evaventned As 


indicated above, Edmonton and Calgary have the board of 
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commissioners system. Regina also has this form. Rowat 

reports that Saskatoon and Moose Jaw each employ one appointed 
ae apt 

commissioner and Plunkett reports that the commissioner form 


was recently adopted by HancdW@rerags 


The manager plan and the analogous commissioner plan 
are concrete indications of the widespread influence of the 
Mreform package" in Canada. Along with ae ee plan, the 
at-large election and the nonpartisan ballot expressed a com- 
mon sentiment--namely, that local government involves mainly 
the administration of services and therefore should be managed 
Troy DOlILical parties but by appointed experts. Joyce 
Pound that “the acceptance of this philosophy is almost uni- 
versal in peneda coe The example of the business principles 
Meme fh ciency and economy" was part of this "syndrome of 
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foeal political orientation." 


Asmearbytasnl 9099 ltheefonméertmayonesof Red Deer, in a 
speech to the Union of Alberta municipalities, advocated the 
adoption of the manager plan. After ante President Eliot 
of Harvard University to the effect that local government is 
"absolutely" a matter of business, he went on, "(W)hether 
dividend to shareholders or the greatest material advantages 
to ratepayers is the object sought after, the principle is 
the same and... the methods which have proved successful 
in accomplishing the one aim will prove as effective in accom- 
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ore los indication of the "local government is administration" 
strain in the nonpartisan ideology of Canadians can be seen 

in the constitution of the Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. It states, "The purpose of this organization 
Shall be: to increase the efficiency and raise the standard 
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of municipal administration through out the Dominion. A 
Study involving the interviewing of all aldermen and mayors 

of Edmonton between 1964 and 1967 reveals not only the degree 
to which local politicians see civic government as administra- 
tion, but how closely this sentiment is linked to the question 
of local partisanship. Blake found that "most of them were 
opposed to parties at the local devel-—-'cities provide mainly 
services' was a representative Sse nies A survey of the Edmon- 
ton electorate in 1968 also revealed that 41.2 percent of a 
sample of the residents of that city were of the opinion that 
pacity 8) like: a, business ands should) be run bywappointed 
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managers rather than by elected politicians." 


Nonpartisanship--The Prevailing Pattern 

Both dimensions of nonpartisanship, ideological and 
institutional, remain strong in Canada. The institutional 
manifestations of the nonpartisan sentiment can be seen by 
the proliferation of reform devices--the city-manager and com- 
missioner form, the semi-independent authorities and special 
purpose agencies, referendums on decisions involving large 
expenditure and at-large elections or elections by large strip 


wards. Similarly, there is ample evidence that in the past 
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and more recently both the citizens and poldartitarncsarirt Canada 
have been strongly nonpartisan. This evidence refutes a 
recent observation by Charles Adrian that nonpartisanship 
"seems to be a uniquely American idebtion wor George Mooney, 
Executive Director of the Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities, observed in 1960 that "the practise of candi- 
dates running for office with avowed national or provincial 
party affiliations is frowned upon. /9 A more recent survey 
of local officials across Canada found that they expressed "a 
strongly held belief" that parties are undesirable at the 
Ho cal yea S The press, too, has until recently opposed 
party politics at the local level. An editorial in the Edmon- 
Pomesournal in 1945 stated in part: 

Geyer years the Edmonton Journal has protested and 

Opposed any appearance of a federal "or provincial parry 

in Municipal elections. Edmonton voters; have shown 

Pons toecventbe y. that: Chey co0vare not ami tavor or such 

party intrusion into the municipal field./2 
Kaplan reports that in most provinces, the major parties have 
@orsidaered but rejected the idea of entry into civic politics, 
fearing a voter backlash. !? Although many civic candidates 
@re atfiliated with national or provincial parties, they down-— 
play their affiliations and their party ties do not appear 
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to influence their voting on council. 


Degrees of Partisanship/Nonpartisanship 


Despite the fact that the politics of most Canadian 
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cities can be described as "nonpartisan", nonpartisanship, as 
Adrian has pointed out is often a matter of degree. A conclud- 
ing section appears to be in order to examine the adéeree -of 
partisanship/nonpartisanship of Canadian cities. According 
to the modification of Kaplan's typology elaborated earlier, 
Cees can be classified “into °three categories--a) partisan 
(in which a disciplined political party controls council 
policy-making), b) factional (in which groups or slates coalesce 
Bom ec ection purposes ‘but’ (1) “do not “practice disciplined *vot— 
fee on Council, or’ (ii) do not control a majority of@couneil, 
or (iii) both) and c) nonfactional (in which each candidate 


runs his own campaign). 


Canada apparently has only one effectively partisan 
city--Montreal. In 1960 the Civic Party captured a majority 
Pieseavs and has retained its control ever piece ime was 
Miteraily elected, according to Plunkett, on the strength of 
ius program which emphasized an end to crime and corruption 
in Montreal. !? The’Civic’Party runs on-a“comprehensives widely 
Pog tciZed pilatrorm, it~ caucuses» before-counci)l meetingsPand 
controls council by voting as a pepe. 18 The®success Ofeparty 
politics in Montreal has been attributed to a number of fac-— 
tors. Joyce declares that the executive committee system 
used in Montreal (which is analogous to a cabinet) has encour- 


aged party control. The executive committee is chosen from 


among the members of council much as a Prime Minister chooses 


his cabinet from the members of parliament. !! Hi ge Sci 9 fo &, ipo me Pag ea 
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91 
GO7 see why this practice would necessarily lead to the devel- 
Sepment. of parties. In early Canadian local government at 
was commonly the practise that councillors chose one of their 
Bemoee eas mayor.  It-is difficult also to see how choosing the 
executive committee differs much from the practise in council- 
committee cities (where the mayor is weak) of choosing chair- 
men for the more powerful committees. Kaplan implies that 
the ethnic conflict in Montreal might provide the social clea- 
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Mare rOn which political parties can thrive. An alternative 
hypothesis can be suggested. Possibly the French language 
and French-Canadian "political culture" constituted a barrier 
femooe penetration of the reform influences comings from the 
United States and English-speaking Canada. For example, no 
evidence was found in the literature reviewed here which sug- 
gests that the modern French-Canadians share with English- 


speaking Canadians the view that civic government is a mere 


iapeer of administration. 


English-speaking Canada presents a different picture 
with regard to degrees of nonpartisanship. "Factional" poli- 
tics apparently became common in the 1920's and 1930's and 
coincided with the rise of socialist labor-oriented political 
movements. These social reform groups were confronted by 
property owners groups, each supporting a competing slate of 
candidates. In some cases overt entry by the C.C.F. would 


activate local Liberals, Conservatives, and Social Crediters, 


ie. 


who would set up opposing slates. 
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Often the slate-making groups or factions were moti- 
waved Dy explicit anti-party sentiment. For example, the Civic 
Election Committee in Winnipeg was formed by local businessmen 
BO counter the,influence of left-wing groups such as the 
Independent Labour Party and the Communist Labour Election 
Committee which were active in that ei eyee! Donnelly, reports 
that the Civic Election Committee in Winnipeg which is domin- 
ated by owners of valuable real estate sponsors "good" (non- 
socialist) candidates by open endorsement and provides them 
with campaign mene Similarly, the Non-Partisan Association 
in Vancouver,which was founded in 1936 to counter the activity 
Peesocialist forces in city politics,.espouses (Cas its name 
implies) an explicit anti-party anaes 2° The Home Owners 
Association in Regina, founded in 1936, was likewise a slate- 
Marine body set up to oppose the depression-era socialist 
eos. °° Betts reports that the members of the Civic Govern- 
ment- Association in Edmonton maintained that their group was 
in no way a political party and that party politics was not 
appropriate for municipal Seale esi Moreover, the business— 
Oriented faction in Edmonton politics usually changes its name 


85 Effectively partisan poli-— 


from one election to the next. 
tics has not appeared in Western Canada, possibly because the 
socialist-labour groups have apparently never gained control 

of local councils and the "good-government" slate-making organ- 
izations have been "loosely organized alliances, seeking to 
elect certain types of candidates (non-Socialist, non-Labour 
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candidates) but not seeking to become governing parties." 
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Trey do not attempt to effect disciplined, bloc voting on 
: 87 


council--voting on council is "personal and unpredictable". 


The~third type of,local. politics, which exists in 
Paneda is.the."nonfactional" variety... In, this type Sf City 
"each candidate runs his own separate campaign . . . and refus- 
es to link his name with any other candidates" and voting on 
eouncil is not Se unene ce This type is apparently more pre- 
Malents in. Canada than even the. "factional" variety... Kaplan's 
SPeeervations. lead. himto. this conclusion. He found, for 
example, that cities such as Toronto (until recently), Cal- 
gary, Hamilton, Ottawa and Windsor were nonfactional and he 
asserts that "Canada apparently contains a larger percentage 
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feerontacuLlonal cities than does the United States. Joyce 
and Hosse's findings support Kaplan's view that there are 
More nonfactional than factional cities in Canada. In his 
1969 survey of seventy cities (mostly over 30,000 population) 
fae replies indicated that in- 40 of these cities’no political 
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groups ran or supported candidates. 


An important question about the degree of nonpartisan- 
ship is posed by the literature reviewed above. Why do some 
nonpartisan cities in Canada have slate competition while 
others do not? In other words, what factors determine whether 
a city will be more or less partisan? The factional city is, 
of course, more partisan (less nonpartisan) than the nonfac- 


tional city which can be considered the most "pure" variety 
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of nonpartisan palitics. 


Possibly, the reason that some cities have not until 
recently experienced factional politics is that they do not 
have a history of radical socialist or labour movements. As 
Kaplan points out, Winnipeg and Vancouver have had politically 


mk 


active labour movements in the past which, 4s indicated 
euove, began the competition for city council. Toronto, lack- 
ing this history, has only developed factions in its local 


elections during the last few years. 


Another factor which may in part explain the different 
degrees of nonpartisanship in various cities in the differ- 
ential social homogeneity of the respective es The 
hypothesis here would be that socially eoverorsdeode communi- 
ties provide the necessary social cleavage for the existence 
of factions--whereas homogeneous communities lack the social 
cleavages that are made tangible by the competing factions. 
Unfortunately, none of the literature deals with this hypoth- 


esis on an empirical basis. 


Recent Trends and Future Developments 

The analysis of nonpartisanship in Canada would be 
incomplete without an account of the trend toward the more 
partisan variety of politics which has occurred during the 
past few years. A detailed examination of this trend will 


possibly provide an indication of the direction of future 
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developments in Canadian local politics. 


The most striking recent development has been the 
increase in local and major party activity in many Canadian 
@iaes. The impetus for this mushrooming of "factional" pol- 
itics has been traced by some writers?* to the impact of the 
Civic Party's success in Montreal in 1960. Some support,.for 
this view is given by the fact that local factions attempting 
to gain control of council mushroomed in Quebec shortly after 
Drapeau's victory. For example, the Civic Progress Party was 
Memeo in Quebec City in 1962, the Civic Party appeared in 
Rimouski in 1968, and local factions were organized in Longeuil 
in 1966 and in Laval and St. Adele in 1969.73 However, it 
would appear that influences other than the example set by 
Mencreal were at work, for local factions as well as civic arms 
Soeiajor parties appeared in.communities far removed, both 
Peoorephically and culturally, from Montreal... For example, 
ec) factions appeared in 1966 in Edmonton (Better Civic 
Government Committee) and in Oshawa; in 1967 in Toronto the 
City Council Co-operative was formed; in 1968 a faction was 
formed in St. James and Brandon in Manitoba; and 1969 saw the 
founding of the Lakehead Good Government hasocie tony In 
1969, also, the New Democratic Party and the Liberals made 
their much publicized entry into Toronto local politics. 
During 1969, Joyce and Hosse report that six Taare Cie 
parties" (federal or provincial party organizations competing 
cle 


in local politics) were formed. Additional evidence of 
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96 
major party interest in local elections may be seen in the 
faecis ions during the past two years of the provincial New 
Democratic Party organizations in Saskatchewan and Ontario to 


6 


allow constituency organizations to enter local politics.” 


The trend to a greater degree of partisan activity 
far Canada can possibly be attributed to some extent to the 
increase in concern with "urban problems" and the "crisis of 
the cities" which has received much pubilicity during the 
past decade. The problems of violence, pollution, housing 
Shortages, transportation and so on in the United States and 
Canada have been presented in the media largely as an urban 
Malaise. The increasing awareness that all is not well in 
the city has apparently contributed to a growing disenchant-— 
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ment with urban governments. 
active members of Canadian cities are attempting to capitalize 
Gere Issues of the “urban crisis" to gain civic office. 
Possibly their motives are mixed--they may be genuinely con- 
eerned about urban problems and hope to solve them through 
meomitical channels but as Fowler and Goldrick indicate, they 
also see in the increasingly important and controversial 
civic arena a relevant goal for their political Mase 
The decision of the major party elites to enter the 1969 
Toronto civic election, Fowler and Goldrick maintain, "was 


not made in response to popular demand, though on that score, 


fe political elites may well have confused their own VOLCeES., 
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amplified by the Toronto press, for those of the people."?7 


The trend toward increasing involvement at the local 
level by major parties and local groups has increased the 
degree of partisanship in Canadian cities but it would seem 
it has yet to achieve very significant results. In other 
Merde, the local slates and political parties are still at 
the "factional stage"--only Montreal has an effectively par- 
tisan form of politics in the sense that council policies 
Seewconurolled by the-party. Party success in the Toronto 
election in 1969 was less than spectacular. The Liberals and 
the New Democratic parties between them only elected five 
official candidates to the twenty-three positions on counciioce 
Soetarlty, in, Thunder. Bay, the entry by the New Democratic 
Party into the 1969 election resulted in a mere 10 percent 

f the popular vote for that party with no members elected to 
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Souncil. 


The lack of success by major’°parties overtly Sonteses 
ime local office can be attributed to several factors. "One 
Geethese 18 obviously that the parties’ themselves arerorten 
split on the question of overtly entering the campaign. In 
Toronto, Lor example, prior to the 1969 election, two-thirds 
of the "nonpartisan" group (CIVAC) were Liberals, many of 
whom were active in the party at other levels and they opposed 
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their party's move to run a party slate against them. The 


N.D.P. in Toronto similarly was split by the fact that a 
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98 
member of the party, William Denison, sought and won the 
mayoralty as a nonpartisan--disavowing any connection with 
the N.D.P. group seeking local office. 193 The existence of 
nonpartisan incumbents who are members of Parties val: the sen— 
ior levels of government thus serves to dilute a concerted 
party assault on civic office. In the case of the Conserva- 
tive party, the presence of many of their members as incumbents 
in Toronto largely influenced that party eecdecision to slay 
out of the 1969 plecetons 0) In Edmonton, the fact that self 
proclaimed "nonpartisan" mayor is a long-time member of the 
Peovinceial N.D.P. may explain the reluctance of the party elite 
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Pom vere civic’ politics on a party dpabiss Incumbent mayors 
and aldermen in nonpartisan elective office are usually opposed 
to party politics in local affairs probably because they rec- 
Ognize that in a nonpartisan system, incumbents are rarely 
Merenteal0° and because they do not wish to lose the votes of 
Bersons who identify with rival parties at the senior levels 

of government. Kaplan reports that this latter motive existed 
Pim oronto prior to the decision or the Liberais“and N.D.P: 

to enter the contest. "It was customary for both candidates 
and parties to deny that any party assistance was being pro- 
Vided. The candidate hoped to benefit both from the assis-— 
tance of one party and from the support of voters affiliated 
with other parties tO! Senior’ political parties have been 


discouraged from entering local elections (with a few recent 


exceptions) largely due to fear of a voter backlash. Thus 
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Kaplan reports that in Toronto until the late 1960's, "the 
parties felt that the public was hostile to partisan inter- 
vention and would react against the first party that overtly 
intervened, "108 He found also that in most provinces major 
parties "have considered but rejected entrance into municipal 
Peteics out of fear of voter reaction. 22? Donald Rowat 
observes also that although there is a trend toward Creaver 
party involvement in civic elections, "the nonpartisan tra- 
Peon is still so Strong that civic candidates hesitate to 


sera party labey "119 


Despite the trend toward major party involvement in 
Civic elections, the parties have yet to demonstrate any 
Spectacular measure of success. The widespread antipathy 
toward local party politics which appears to be a major imped- 
iment to party success has been indicated by some more care- 
ful research in addition to the impressionistic evidence cited 
above. Fowler and Goldrick's research on the Toronto election 
of 1969 indicates, for example, that even in wards where the 
voters were offered a straightforward party choice most of them 
Pisce not to structure their votes accordinghky. Instead, most 
voters preferred to "split" their vote among the parties, pre- 
Sumably voting "for the man" rather than the party.t+t An 
unpublished survey of the Edmonton public conducted by Robert 
fersecort in 1968 also revealed a continuing voter antipathy 


to local partisanship. Most respondents were opposed to 
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Party politics in-their city. - 


A further indication is given by the continuing low 
voter turnout a local elections relative to the percentage 
voting in provincial or federal levels. 113 Many Pore likely 
refrain from participation at the local level for a variety 
of reasons--many nonvoters likely perceive local government 
as administration pure and Sita gee some probably perceive 
the civic government as a less important decision-making 


a7 What- 


Peers tnan the proviricial or national governments. 
ever the factors that determine the local political orienta- 
moons ot Canadians’,| Adrian's statement) that "theopopularity 

of nonpartisanship remains undiminished" in the United Statestt® 
would appear to apply equally well to Canada. The move by 

major parties toward local involvement in some Canadian cities 


would seem to require a popular political reorientation if 


they are to achieve an appreciable measure of success. 
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4 E.P. Fowler and M.D. Goldrick, "The Toronto Election 


of 1969: Patterns of Partisan and Nonpartisan Balloting", 

paper presented to the annual meeting of the Canadian Politi- 

os ee age Association, Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 4, 1970, pp. 
Siete Glam 


77 Thid., p. 7. 
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Bat nner Clarkson, "Barriers Go Entryss “introducing 
Party Activity into Toronto Politics", paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 4, 1970, p. 5. 
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Wand 6. 


Rowlep and coldrick., “The: Toronto PlecLiom =...) bu. 


10 nt a plenary meeting of the N.D.P. Metro Council held 
in Edmonton in August, 1970, attended by the author, the sen- 
ior members of the party supported a motion to shelve the 
question of overt party involvement for the time being. 


le eae findings on Toronto elections indicate that 
incumbent local politicians who choose to run again are rarely 
defeated. See Kaplan, Urban Political Systems, pp. 186-187. 
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10° Kaplan, Regional City, Pp. 29. 


iin, 
Rowat, Your Local Government, p. 35. 


ake 
powler“and Goldrick. “The~Toronto Elections oa. 22 


we? , 4 
Interview with Robert Gilsdorf, June, 1970. 


peo Naccon ald Gilsdort. 'Studiesr ot |, ey eee. 
P2ornte, Canadian Government, p. 252; Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, "Nation-Wide Survey on Municipal 
Peri e  TO57. 


11 wasson ang cwlsdort, e'Studles Crane. eee Oe 


11 this indication, for example, may be implied in the 
responses of a sample of Edmonton voters in a 1968 survey-- 
empercent said they were particularly interested in provin— 
meer Or 1ederal politics but only 30 perc¢ent expressed inter— 
meme Local offairs. Ibid., p. 39. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF NONPARTISANSHIP 


Introduction 

mice pUrpOse Or this chapter will be vo give a brief, 
critical examination of the hypothesized effects or consequen- 
ces of nonpartisanship as posited in the literature. The 
results that are alleged to follow from the elimination of 
parties has been discussed (largely on the theoretical leve1)? 
by two groups of writers. The first of these--the reformist 
strain in the literature--concentrates upon the benefits that 
Peeyeassume Will result from nonpartisanship but they conduct 
WMrevually no analysis of the city after the removal of par- 
Pres to determine whether these results have indeed taken 
place.* The other tradition in the literature--largely the 
work of political scientists during the past two decades-——has 
consisted of attempts to substantiate empirically some of the 


3 


hypotheses put forward by the early reformers~ as well as to 
examine a number of the unintended side-effects of the removal 
of local parties which the reformers did not foresee. The 


hypotheses which will be dealt with in this chapter will be 


selected from the more recent critics of nonpartisanship. 


The hypothesized effects of nonpartisanship, posited 


both in the writings of the reformers and in the more recent 
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110 
political science literature, appear to be connected with two 
interrelated notions in democratic theory--representation and 
responsibility. Much of the recent literature argues that the 
implementation of nonpartisanship results in a less"repre- 
sentative" local political system and that nonpartisanship 
results in a lesser degree of "responsibility! in, local: gov— 
ernment. The succinct argument of Robert Lane.. [or Sxanp le 
holds that afte aan by removing the chief agency fos- 
tering political involvement of the lower class, results in 
the "disorientation" of lower-status groups and conversely 
enhances the power of the higher-status persons. The lower 
class becomes alienated and frustrated, which in turn reduces 
Beepolitical participation. Civic bodies in nonpartisan 
jurisdictions thus become dominated by upper-status persons. 
meee ower class is then underrepresented on local councils. 
foesince. the. participation of this class is. reduced by non- 
@eeweanshipy civic officials do not need to rely on pheir 
Migs tO cain office.and therefore do not feel responsible or 
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accountable to this group. 


Although a more intricate notion of responsibility 
could be explicated, the notion of responsibility (accountabil- 
ity) which constitutes a pervasive theme in the literature on 
nonpartisanship is used here (as it is in the literature) in 
its simple sense. Responsibility and accountability are used 


Synonymously. Although local government in Canada and the 
United States is "responsible" government in the sense that 


councillors owe their positions to the local electorate and 
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can be removed from office by that electorate, the term is 
usually used in connection with individuals or groups within 
PeemcOouncil. Critics of nonpartisanship usually lament the 
alleged fact that there is no group within council that can 

be held collectively responsible for the pPOLLeLes sOLethat 
body. These writers do not deny the fact that the electorate 
oeeuemove the entire council, -or any individual within 5 A 
but they indicate that only very rarely is the majority of 
eouncil turned out of office by a protest Bes and the con- 
eention is that responsibility or accountability is effectively 
thwarted because the average voter cannot ordinarily identify 
any individual or group on council with the policy outputs 

of that body. Charles Adrian claims that "there is no collec- 
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mre responsibility in a nonpartisan body. Moreover, even 
the individual candidate who does make definite commitments 
Beenovo effectively responsible according to Adrian-because 
"his eventual voting behavior can be known to the individual 
Mover only with the greatest difficulty; and under no circum-— 
Seances need he bear responsibility-for the acts of the body 
to which he Sa ee A similar view was echoed on this side 
of the border by an alderman of Toronto suburb who stated, 


"In the heat of election campaigning, municipal candidates 


often make promises which they know will likely never be imple- 


mented. .. . When the next election rolls around, the candi- 
date for re-election will claim he tried to fulfill his... 
9 


election pledges, but was frustrated by Council." 
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Similarly, although the notion of representation 
could be given a more intricate meaning, the simple meaning 
Beyer FO it in the heer ee on nonpartisanship is adopted 
here. The literature of the recent critics of nonpartisanship 
simply assumes that on councils where identifiable groups are 
Mumerically underrepresented the policies of the council will 
Bomrditly reflect’ the needs or desires of this particular 
group. Conversely, if an ethnic or occupational groups holds 
a disproportionate number of council seats relative to its 
Proportion of the urban population, it is said to be over- 
meeresented on council. Harold Kaplan, for example, states 
mae “the electoral process often determines whether some 
Peoup will have better access to’the political elite than 
other groups. By recruiting officials from particular segments 
Of the social system, the elections may decide whose values 
will be over-represented in the political Sliteutes The 
writers do not explicitly deal with the possibility that the 


interests of a group may be represented by a legislator who 


is not a member of that group. 


Perceptual Cues to Voting in Nonpartisan Cities 


One of the hypothesized effects of nonpartisanship 
that has received some documentation in the literature is that 
nonpartisanship results in mee. eee of an important cue- 
giving agency. Margaret Conway states "the absence of party 


as an active organization to provide a cue to the alternatives 
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available may cause voters in nonpartisan elections to seek 
Ouner voting cues, "tt This hypothesis is based upon the 
assumption that in a partisan election candidates! names are 
usually associated in the voters! minds with a position on 
certain issues and the voters, who tend to vote primarily on 
the basis of issues, will vote for candidates who have taken 
positions on public matters that they view most favorapagme - 
Tacking the cue-giving function of parties in nonpartisan 
Jurisdiction, many persons will opt out of the voting process?> 
Prewitt l seek other perceptual cues to guide their vote. In 
Such a situation, a bonus of votes may go to the candidates 
Pm eording to the ethnic connotation of their names, or those 
who have familiar sounding names; incumbents are more likely 
to be re-elected and the chances are improved for a candidate 
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whose name appears first on the ballot. 


Some support for the general hypothesis that nonpar- 
tisan we ciiths diminish or remove the cue-giving function 
provided by political parties is provided by the work of 
Gerald Pomper and Leon Kamin. Pomper compared the vote in the 
nonpartisan civic election in Newark with the partisan con- 
test for the state assembly in the same constituency. He 
Pound that in ane partisan state contest the major cue was 
provided by the party affiliations of candidates while in 
the nonpartisan civic election in the same constituency the 
electorate voted for candidates primarily according to the 
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ethnic connotation of their names. Leon Kamin, who 
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interviewed Canadian voters for their preferences among fic- 
tious candidates for fictitious office, reported similar 
results. Candidates' names were varied as to ethnic connota- 
-ion and position on the ballot. Voters exhibited a marked 
tendency "to under-choose candidates whose names had 'alien!' 
ethnic connotations or who appeared last on the ballot." When 
party affiliation was added to the ballot, however, it became 
meeaominant cue and ethnic derivation and position on the 


BertOor had no significant error. 


issues in Nonpartisan Civic Politics 

A second hypothesized effect of nonpartisanship is the 
Beovosition. that, "nonpartisanship encourages the avoidance, of 
Poues Of policy in campaigns. "+! Adrian and others claim 
that the nonpartisan system does not make campaigning on issues 
profitable; that nonpartisan candidates seldom take definite, 
publicized stands on policy matters and that the candidates 
Meyeto be "all things to all sperarenltsite? Aithough a consider— 
able amount of evidence is available which tends to support 
this hypothesis, its impact is diminished by the failure: of 
the researchers to clearly establish whether the avoidance of 
issues is the result of nonpartisanship per se or the result 
of at-large type of election which forces candidates to appeal 
to voters from diverse social groups and from all sections of 
the city. Moreover, little evidence is presented that issues 
are any more in evidence in partisan local contests. Generally, 


evidence is presented for nonpartisan local systems while only 
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vague generalities about partisan systems are offered. 


Nevertheless, evidence of the issueless nature of 
local politics on both sides of the border is impressive. 
Adrian, for example, found that in the 1951 election for 
Detroit council, only two of eighteen candidates campaigned 
energetically on major issues of the day. Others referred to 
issues only vaguely, as, for example, "the perpetuation of our 
Way of life", or to "issues" seemingly irrelevant to policy 
considerations, as in the case of a candidate whose implicit 
platform consisted of the fact that he had been a professional 
baseball player.?? isetend Pomper noted that in Newark issues 
fees prominent in a partisan state election but in a nonpar- 
iesen city election involving the same constituency, “for 
the most part, candidates did not take definite positions on 


the Pe eeenc? 


The issueless nonpartisan campaigns of American suburbs 
is suggested by Margaret Conway, who notes the failure of the 
election in a middle class nonpartisan suburb to translate 
civic problems into campaign ean The homogeneity of this 
and many other suburbs, however, may indicate a consensus on 
the way in which civic problems are to be handled. Scott 
Greer and Robert Wood suggest alternative hypotheses for the 
lack of issues in suburban elections: Greer points out that 
the small scale of suburban government may result in the tri- 
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vialization of the political process; and Wood suggests that 
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the substantial power of the professional administration in 
many suburbs likely removes many matters from public debate.©3 
The issueless nature of suburban politics 5 (then, bis; imtthe 
absence of other evidence, as likely a function of the size 
of homogeneity of the community or of the council-manager plan 


as it is of the absence of party pobities< 


Evidence can also be cited of the lack of issues in 
the nonpartisan civic politics of Canadian cities. Crawford 
observes that "most of those in municipal office do not have 
a programme . . . which they wish to prdmate sat fn -ther1g952 
campaign in Winnipeg, for example, the candidates did not 
raise or take positions on some of the seemingly important 
issues facing the city at that time--questions regarding met- 


= Kaplan 


ropolitan government and slum clearance, for example. 
Beperts that. Toronto: elections) have been characterized by an 
absence of a comprehensive program on the part of candidates. 
"The candidates' campaigns are a combination of vague state- 
“ments about 'progress' along with specific promises about side- 


: 26 
walks and street lights." 


Not only does the literature claim that nonpartisan- 
ship results in the avoidance of public positions by candidates 
on issues in electoral campaigns but the claim is also made 
that in the legislative arena the elected officials prefer to 
avoid committing themselves publicly on policy issues. Ban- 


field and Wilson indicate that nonpartisan councillors prefer 
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not to "rock the boat"; they fear that a strong public stand 
on controversial measures can produce a voter backlash. "They 
are much more likely to be turned out of office Dy, aavObe 
against them than a vote for one of their opponents. "~! 
Adrian's study of three middle sized Michigan cities with non- 
partisan politics led him to the conclusion that "councilmen 
who do seek to lead place their careers in greater jeopardy 


than do other Pourne nen te 


Again, this.alleged effect. of nonpartisanship is largely 
speculative since comparisons with partisan systems regarding 
the Ceecec GO which tssues..are, articulated has not.w.ween jinder— 
taken and apparently no attempt has been made to isolate the 
effect of nonpartisanship from, related.reform measures ».» There 
i enowever, a further claimimade in ithe literature: to sup- 
Pore the view that partisan local politics involve issues to 
a greater degree than local politics where parties play no 
major role. Donald Stokes, for example, suggests that "the 
diffuse images of parties have discernible issue elements.” 
Peemaintains that "many .. . people . . . can be shown to 
have some sort of conception of what the parties . .. con- 
tending for power have done in the past and would likely do 
in the future and these conceptions are of demonstrable impor- 
tance for electoral ehoicen > This view suggests, on the one 
hand, that the literature dealing with the effects of nonpar— 
tisanship does not define the notion of "issues" as precisely 


as it might and, on the other, it suggests that the proposition 
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that nonpartisanship tends to diminish the importance of 


issues, broadly defined, is perhaps better Supported than the 


literature would indicate. 


Klection of Incumbents in Nonpartisan Cities 
eee i NONpartisan Cities 


The recent literature on nonpartisanship is virtually 
unanimous in its agreement with the proposition that nonpar- 
tisan elections have a greater tendency to result in the re- 
eeecuion of lenoondenins than is the case in partisan elections. 
The argument proceeds in this fashion: Since the absence of 
party has removed the most important cue-giving agency, the 
merer ‘Casts about" for a familiar name Goepiilde nis vove:. 
Since incumbents are generally better known than challengers 
they receive a bonus of votes which makes their re-election 
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tery Likely. Implicit in this argument is the view that the 
relative infrequency of incumbent defeat in a nonpartisan sys- 
eemewill result in councilmen who feel less acountable to the 
electorate. While there is ample evidence to support the con- 
Penvion that. incumbents: are most. often returned. df: they.stand 
Tor re-election, Theres ds, also. considerable evidence Thar in. 
Pumpents in partisan elections. aré-more likely. to be returned?” 
This latter evidence would seem to pene the argument that 


the rate of re-election of incumbents depends upon the presence 


or absence of parties in the campaign. 


Adrian .cites. the. 1951. Detroit. civic. election in which 
"511 nine incumbents were returned to office" as evidence of 
32 


the security of incumbents in nonpartisan elections. Since 


he doesn't provide data on incumbency ratios in partisan 


cities, however, it is conceivable that incumbents would be 
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as secure or even more secure in partisan cities, Similar 
data can be produced for Canadian cities. Kaplan, for exam- 
P2eanpointseout that in Metropolitan Toronto elections between 
pees and 1965, "86 per cent of incumbent Metro councillors 


seeking re-election were returned to council."93 


The impact of the evidence presented above is lessened 
(at least for the United States) if one compares nonpartisan 
inevmbency,ratios "with! those of partisan systems. After a 
review of incumbency ratios in both partisan and nonpartisan 
legislatures, for example, Kenneth Prewitt concluded that "the 
frequency with which incumbents are returned to office when 
seeking re-election is uniformly high for all types of legis-— 
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Hatures insthe United States. A similar conclusion is 


drawn by Hagensick, who states: 
Another alleged result of nonpartisan elections is that 
the incumbent enjoys an inordinate advantage in campaigns. 
HHe theory reads that the lack of. party identification 
enhances’ the political value of the candidate's name. 
The electoral performance of incumbents in both partisan 
and nonpartisan offices in Milwaukee fails to substantiate 
thas hypothesis... .. (T)here is 2ittle digference in 
the vulnerability of partisan state legislative and non- 
partisan local office holders.39 
Both Prewitt and Hagensick, however, compare nonpartisan local 
Scontests with state partisan elections. ‘It may"still be pos— 
Sible that the partisan cities reflect a lower incumbent ratio 
Elan nonpartisan civic elections. Only a comparison of the 


rate of incumbency in local elections will clarify this point-- 


and such comparative studies appear to be wanting in the 
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36 


eioeravure . This evidence, however, does not rule out the 


possibility that the at-large elections rather than nonpar- 


tisanship tend to increase the incumbency rate. 


An alleged consequence of nonpartisanship which has 
appeared in the literature during the past decade is the hypoth- 
esis that "nonpartisanship tends to frustrate protest Perea oe 
Charles Adrian offers the argument that "the electorate, when 
Peserunyled, tends. bo vote,on.a party basis", replacing the 
"in" group with an "out" group. Since there is no collectively 
Peendtitpable "in" or, "out" group in a nonpartisan legislature, 
meee vouver iS usually unable to,.fix responsibility, for policies 
he dislikes. Even if there are factions. and shifting coali- 
Mees within the council, the voter.sees.the council as a 
collection of individual names. He cites as evidence the 
drastic changes in composition that occurred in partisan 
state legislatures during the depression while in the nonpar- 
tisan Minnesota legislature during the same period incumbents 
continued Go enjoy almost automacic re-election. 37 Adrian 
infers from this that protest voting is similarly edeteated 
in nonpartisan civic jurisdictions but he provides us with 


no evidence of protest voting in partisan cities. 


Panfieid and Wilson, however, cite instances of voter 
protest in nonpartisan communities. "In 1961, this happened 


in both Detroit and Los Angeles, when the two incumbent mayors, 
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Bee backed by almost every group of consequence, were 
denreaved.by political 'outsiders', neither of whom were well 
known before the campaien. "0 They suggest that the voters 
apparently grouped the press, the incumbent port clansan and 
the business elite together and repudiated them out of "accum- 


ae) 


ulated grievance 


Banfield and Wilson indicate that protest voting in 
nonpartisan civic elections does indeed occur when there is 
feesurircitentiy hight level of voter a adore a However, 
they do not tell us how to determine when discontent is at a 
Jeurticiently high level" to predict a4 protest vote. More-—- 
over, they do not provide evidence that the majority of these 
two councils was turned out of office with the mayors--which, 
it would seem, would have to be established to meet Adrian's 
definition of a protest vote. The obvious point to be made 


Mere. is that a precise definition of a "protest vote" is 


needed. 


Summary 


In this chapter, an attempt has been made to offer a 
critical review of the literature dealing with some of the 
alleged effects of nonpartisanship. The proposition that 
nonpartisanship removes the important cue-giving agency of 
party and the implications of this removal were discussed. 
The hypothesis that nonpartisanship results in an avoidance 


of issues of policy by candidates and elected councilmen 
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was Similarly treated. The arguments that incumbents are 
more often re-elected and that protest voting is frustrated 
under a nonpartisan system were discussed and evaluated. It 
was indicated that these "effects" of local nonpartisanship 
are implicitly and, in some cases, explicitly connected to 
simple notions of responsibility (accountability) and repre- 
pereen en ces: 7 The propositions that were discussed were 
Mieustbray: ve Of the concerns of the social science literature 
of the past two decades on the hypothesized effects of local 
monpartisanship. The hypotheses dealt with in this chapter 
were also illustrative of the methodology employed in this 
body of literature. These methodological weakenesses were also 


discussed. 
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40, more complex notion of responsibility or accountabil- 
ity might include the possibility that elected councilmen can 
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feel responsible to the electorate even if there is no threat 
Seer ecuora! sanctions. Similarly, a more intricate expii- 
eation of the notion of representation might include the pos- 
erpllivy that a councillor could "represent" the concerns of 
the low-income group even though he is not himself a member 
of that group. 
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CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY AND DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


The purpose of this chapter is to summarize the 
material covered up to this point and to Suggest avenues for 
future research. The directions for furthur research will 
appear throughout the summary wherever the subject matter 
being summarized suggests significant deficiencies in the 
data or methodological weaknesses in the literature. Using 
this format, the suggested areas for additional research will 
appear in the context of the literature being reviewed, where 


their relevance will be more clear. 


In the first chapter, the plan of the study was expli- 
cated and a conceptual framework was developed within which 
the literature on nonpartisan civic politics could-be dis- 
eussecamotThe purpose ofr theythesisiwas expressedeasean aktempt 
tOeprovide an understanding: of local nonpartisan politics in 
the United States and Canada through Suauh weet ana ae 
literature. The intention was also expressed that the study 
would concentrate upon a historical and descriptive account 
of nonpartisanship in these two countries. Nonpartisanship 
was to be examined at both the ideological and institutional 
levels. It was stated that data would be presented to pro- 


vide possible explanations for the existence of partisan 
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politics in some. cities but not others and the SxUsthenteror. 
different degrees of nNonparLisanshipeyn different cities. It 
was further indicated that a final substantive chapter would 
be included which would deal with the hypothesized effects 


Pemoonparcvasan civic politics. 


In the first chapter, a typology was developed which 
divided civic politics into partisan and nonpartisan categor- 
ies and which also sub-divided the nonpartisan type into "fac- 
tional" and "nonfactional" categories, depending upon the 
extent to which specific political party functions were per- 
focmecd, Partisan: ocal politicsswas saidatovexsst vin. alsystem 
tedwowehs an organization puts forth candidatesosforsiocal 
office, campaigns publicly on a common policy platform, and 
formsma majority on council where dtvexercises®a’ considerable 
measure of unity in the policy-making process. Nonpartisan 
eayyicipolitics was said to exist ina political system in 
match not elie of theses party» functions were performedtspa 
local nonpartisan system was designated as "factional" if 
some, but not all, of these functions were performed. The 
term "nonfactional" was applied to cities in which no organ- 
ization overtly put forth candidates, in which there was no 
Scoupy of ee ceaiee campaigning on a common program and in 
which no enduring factions existed on the council. The 
point was made that nonpartisanship was a matter of degree, 
it dependsupon the degree to which certain party functions 


are performed. The "factional" category, for example, 
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would, in degree, approach the partisan category more closely 


than would the "nonfactional" category. 


This typology was developed because it explicated 
broad categories within which much of the discussion on non- 
partisanship in the literature took place, either expirciuhy 
or implicitly. Moreover, it appeared to provide the "best 
foe §20r conceptualizing the actual political reality in both 
iMiewUniLed States and Canada. The peas aps of this typology 
ties in the fact that it goes beyond the legal definition of 

nonpartisanship as the absence of party labels from the bal- 
lot and in the fact that it bridges the gap between electoral 
aeoerecrstabive politics. “Adrian's typology, by way of con- 
trast, agit: nonpartisan politics in terms of electoral 
Bmenomena but he then goes on to describe the effects of non-— 
partisanship in terms of legislative outputs. The typology 
Meed in this study also goes further than the one provided by 
Permian in that it makes the categories more precise-—espec— 
ially concerning legislative phenomena. Kaplan, for example, 
defines nonpartisanship as the type of politics In walchean 
organization nominates candidates, campaigns on a common pro- 
Bram and tries to maintain disciplined voting on council. 

The typology developed for this study, however, takes into 
account the fact that it probably makes a great deal of dif- 
ference if a group elected to council not only tries to main- 


tain bloc voting, but actually succeeds in doing so. Similarly 


the typology developed in the first chapter provides not only 
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for the situation in which a cohesive erctipnee elected= co 
council, but it suggests that it makes a great deal of dif- 
ference if such a group actually forms a majority on council-- 


Since the policies of council reflect the majority decision of 


that body. 


There are, however, some problems associated with 
Poe sypOLOpy.* It is obvious, for example, thavewteraies 
Short of being an operational definition of partisanship and 
honpartisanship. The typology does not Specl Dy Loree walpiLe. 
to what exact degree party unity must be maintained by the 
majority party on council to make the system partisan. To 
state that a considerable degree of cohesiveness must be 
Maintained if the system is to be categorized as partisan 
Goes nov tell us precisely what percentage of bloc voting 
Mmer-wpoarcy Must exercise. Moreover; 1t does not distineuish 
Detween cohesive voting on crucial issues as opposed’ to triv— 
jal issues. For example, if the majority party were to main- 
tain disciplined voting on “key"-issues (however defined), 
would this make the system partisan? The problem with intro- 
ducing this degree of precision into the typology is that it 
immediately renders it inadequate as a framework for conceptu- 
alizing the literature. None of the literature on nonparti- 
sanship discusses the topic in such precise terms and it would 
seem impossible to categorize the literature into such "water- 
tight" compartments. Also, such precise definition would 


present a considerable barrier to research in that a careful 
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quantification of council voting would have to be undertaken 
and it is not likely that such data can readily be obtained 
on many civic governments. However, this point does suggest 
that future research on nonpartisan politics might profitably 
operationalize a concept such as cohesive voting in precise 
quantitative terms if only a few local political systems 


were compared. 


The second chapter dealt with the origin, development 
enc persistence of“nonpartisanship in the United States. 
Bern the ideology of nonpartisanship and the institutional 
Seraneements designed to remove parties from local polities 
were discussed. The factors associated with the persistence 
Meoarttisan civic politics in some communities but nov others 


were examined through a review of the literature. 


Evidence was found in the literature which indicated 
that such reform devices as the nonpartisan ballot, the at- 
large election and the council-manager plan contributed sig- 
nificantly to the decline of political party control of 
American urban eovernment. These anti-party devices at the 
level of institutions were shown to result from a pervasive 
anti-party sentiment which is made up of a number of compon- 
Baits. The thesis of Robert Wood to the effect that the 
antipathy of Americans toward political party activity in 
local affairs stems from the legacy of local autonomy and 


democracy inherited from their small town forefathers was 
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examined. Another component of this ideology which is alleged 
to result from the Jacksonian tenet of government by the 'com- 
mon man' was suggested. This strain in American thought is 
alleged to result in a view of parties as an impediment to 
government by the ordinary citizen. A further component of 
the ideology of nonpartisanship which was examined in the 
Tight of the evidence provided by the literature was the 
Wioervy-neld belier that local government 18° not politital but 
Proegertly a matter. of administration. ~“This view, 10° was 
Porno concribuves to’ a belief that’ political parties are 
unnecessary or even pernicious at the civic level. An addi- 
Poona lesentiment associated with the repudiation of local 
party politics was the belief that urban political parties 
serve the narrow, "private regarding" interests of immigrants 


Pooutchne detriment of the interests of the city as a whole. 


The fact that political party control has persisted 
in some American cities but not in others was examined. It 
was seen that partisan civic politics was associated with such 
factors as the age of the city, the strength of the Progres- 
sive movement in that city in the past, the proportion of 


immigrants in the city and the presence of significant class 


or religious cleavages. 


Further research on nonpartisanship in the United 
Se might profitably compare effectively partisan cities 


with effectively nonpartisan cities. Most of the literature 
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35 
to date recognizes the fact that different kinds of politi- 
cal activity take place beneath the facade of the nonpartisan 
Deawbot (as in formally nonpartisan Chicago), but then goes 
on to categorize cities on the basis of ballot form--thus 
employing the very definition that the authors admit is 
inadequate. Doubtless this stems from the fact that all 
data-gathering agencies lump together in the "nonpartisan" 
category all those cities which employ nonpartisan ballots 
but this does not prevent students of politics from looking 


Perind the ballot form to the political reality. 


Im the third chapter, an attempt was made to ‘account 
horavhermenrious paradox" in Canadian political Tife whieh is 
pugeesved byethé’ fact that’ partisan polities is the exception 
in Canadian cities and appears to be frowned upon, while these 
Same people seem to consider party activity at the senior 
levels of government as necessary and legitimate. Both the 
nonpartisan ideology and many of the institutional mechanisms 
of Canadian cities designed to thwart partisan activity have 


been imported, to a large extent, from the United States. 


The antipathy toward local partisanship was found to 
be a sentiment shared both by Canadians in public office and 
Bycehe citizen” This sentiment appears to have come to Canada 
early with the United Empire Loyalists and later with the 
numerous immigrants from the Progressive stronghold of the 
American plains states. It also penetrated Canada through 


the communications between American and Canadian public and 
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private agencies. 


Although Canadian cities had never experienced the 
tight control of the urban party machine, they nevertheless 
adopted many of the institutional devices the peta A ie had 
Gesiened explicitly to rid their cities of the machine. Such 
devices as the council-manager plan and the at-large election 
Peewee xomples of these nonpartisan devices. The innovations 
in the machinery of local government designed to eliminate 
Parties and the anti-party sentiment influenced Canada greatly 
Mere the municipal reform period. Ironically, however, 
there were no parties in Canadian cities to be eliminated. 
fees probable, however, that this influence served to pre- 


vent political parties from entering Canadian civic politics. 


This third chapter dealt with the fact that nonpar- 
tisanship is a matter of degree in Canadian cities. While 
some cities are "nonfactional" (that is, candidates run indi- 
vidually on an ad hoc basis but do not coalesce in. the elec- 
toral or legislative arenas) others are characterized by 
"Pactions"--i.e., organizations which structure the elections 
and sometimes the legislative process but fall short of disci— 
fened majority control. Speculations that factional poli- 
[es in Canadian cities is associated with a history of 
list activity or with a heterogeneous 


radical labor or socia 


population were examined. Similarly, the trend toward a 


greater degree of party t4nvolvement in Canadian civic politics 


was associated with the increasing salience of, urban problems 
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and with the ambitions of political Pacey -aClaVLscs. 


A number of suggestions can be made regarding direc- 
tions for further research on civic nonpartisanship in Canada. 
Of these, two seem to be of greater importance. Firstly, 
the literature which deals with local politics in Canada is 
Vereueally unanimous in attributing nonpartisanship to the 
influence of the American progressive movement and the Ameri- 
can municipal reform movement. This study devotes at least 
some attention to the possible linkage between local nonpar- 
Peanoiio and the Loyalist influence. Secondly, the litera— 
Bure is full”°of assertions to’ the effect that Canadians oppose 
RApoEnEDs OTepeLtvica. Darvics INTO CliViC ai telre.s — locos sie 
Surveys and impressionistic evidence that this is the view 
of the e€lite--i.e., civic officials and community leaders. 
However, Robert Gilsdorf's study study of Edmonton (as yet 
unpublished) is apparently the only survey which attempts to 
tap the views of the urban electorate on the issue. More 
research of this nature is needed to determine the extent to 
which the electorate is opposed to the entry of political 


parties into urban politics. 


The final substantive chapter, Chapter IV, dealt with 
the hypothesized effects of nonpartisanship. Some of the 
hypotheses posited by the recent social science literature 
Specifically, a critical review of the lit- 


were examined. 


erature dealing with the arguments that (a) nonpartisan 
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politics removes an important perceptual cue which would 
normally guide the voter and results in the substitution of 
other "less desirable" cues, (b) nonpartisanship results in 
the avoidance of issues of DOL Vad aC tae politics, (ec) non— 
partisanship results in greater probability of incumbents 
being re-elected, and (da) nonpartisan politics frustrates 
protest voting. All of these alleged effects of nonpartisan- 
Ship are alleged to produce civic governments which are less 
representative of various social groups in the community and 


tess accountable to them. 


The evidence in the literature which supports these 
hypotheses is presented and evaluated. The obvious deficien- 
eee rescarch procedure are pointed out. For example. 
Bieeiicterature presents evidence for these claims in nonpar-— 
Peel Cities, but only vague generalities about partisan 
systems. Secondly, the literature usually does not distin- 
guish clearly between the alleged effects of nonpartisanship 
and associated reform measures such as the at-large elections. 
Further comparative studies appear to be called for which 
would deal with partisan cities as well as nonpartisan ones. 
Moreover, these studies must control for factors other than 


the absence of party which could determine the makeup of the 


council or its policy outputs. 
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